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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢7mu/ate the imagination, and deve/of character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II, Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


Volume IV. Stories of Legendary Heroes. 
Volume V. Stories from Seven Oia Favorites. Savas Bier Josten. eee es 


Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. a . 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Popular Spring Fiction 


POLLY OF LADY 


GAY COTTAGE 


By EMMA C. DOWD 


A new “Polly” story about the little girl who 
made so many friends when she was “ of the Hospi 
tal Staff.” In her new home she keeps her old affec- 
tions and many new and wonderful things happen 
to her. 


Illustrated in color. 


$1.00 net. 


“ Polly is just as loyal and brave in ‘ Lady Gay 
Cottage’ as she has hitherto been in other stages of 
her career, and will prove just as companionable to 
all who have made her acquaintance in the earlier 
stages of her existence.’ — Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 

Postage 8 cents. 


STEPHEN MARCH’S WAY 


By HARRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


“ A story of forests and mountains and dangerous 
streams, of wild adventures and daring deeds. . . 
Mr. Knibbs writes well, he knows the forests and 
puts the spirit of the mountains in his pages.” 


Philadelphia Record. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


“Stephen March is the kind of man every one 
likes to meet in life or in books; a big, strong, up- 
standing type, forceful and gentle, with a humorous 
optimistic tendency that captivates every one.” 
Boston Transcript. 


Postage 11 cents. 


THE CANDID ADVENTURER 


By ANNA COLEMAN LADD 


‘The Candid Adventurer’ is like that other 
novel in which the leading character is an artist’s 
model, ‘ Trilby.’, Mrs. Ladd’s novel is different in 
this respect. It has true American atmosphere and 
the people in it are eminently respectable and yet 
interesting.” — Portland Oregonian. 

With frontispiece. 


$1.20 net. 


“A novel no less delightful in its intimate and 
ironic revelation of Boston life, with its clean fra- 
grance and reticent austerity, than in the glimpses 
given of a care-free existence among Koman studios.” 

Milwaukee Free Press. 


Postage 12 cents. 


THE INVADERS 


By FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 


“There is purpose in the book, a plea for a fairer 
attitude upon both sides, the invaders and the in- 
vaded, and a plea for New Englanders to hold their 
own lands and give to their cultivation the energies 
which the foreigners would give.’’ — Boston Herald. 


With frontispiece. $1.30 


“It is really a delightful story, and one which will 
appeal to many classes, the people are so genuinely 
human and generously sweet, all ages and classes.” 
— Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 


net, Postage 12 cents. 


W. A. G’S TALE 


By MARGARET TURNBULL 


“It is a delightful story, full of the joyous spirit 
of childhood and will mean amusement for young 
and old.” — Philadelphia Record. 

“ Wholesomely entertaining and worth while.” 
Chicago Kecord-Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


“Tt is a sunny, lively story, which leaves one the 
happier for the passing interest in it.” — Detroit 
Free Press. 

*‘W.A.G.’s Tale’ is a charming child story 
written for grown-ups. - The character interest 
never flags.” — Boston Herald. 

Postage 8 cents. 


GETTYSBURG 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


“ Around the battlefield she has written a group of 
short stories which are remarkable for their pathos, 
their quiet humor and their irresistible appeal to the 
best that is in human nature.” — Wilmington Every 
Evening. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON 


“Miss Singmaster is an unusually fine writer of 
battlefield stories, and she has infused into her little 
volume a spirit that can but cause it to be reckoned 
as a war Classic.” — Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Postage 10 cents. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


MONG the greatest names in British literature, and indeed in the 
literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 


worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 
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This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 


Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





BOOKS WHICH EVERY BIRD-LOVER 
SHOULD POSSESS 


A Guide to the Birds of New Eng- 
land and Eastern New York 


By RALPH HOFFMANN. “ The most helpful 
bird manual that has yet been published for ama- 
teurs who live within the territory described.” — 
New York Globe. Profusely illustrated, $1.50 met. 
Postpaid $1.63. 


Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. ‘The ornithologist 
will find Mr. Beebe’s book an inspiration, and the 
general reader will be no less under obligations to 
him for a story of adventure which ever charms.” 
—N.Y. Evening Sun. Illustrated. $3.00 net, 
Postpaid $3.23. 


Birds of Village and Field 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “We 
know of no handbook which so completely answers 
the need of the student.” — Boston Transcript. 
Over 300 illustrations. $2.00. Postpaid. 


Land-Birds and Game-Birds of 


New England 
By HENRY D. MINOT. Edited by William 


Brewster. “A most valuable work for inciting an 
interest in nature.” — Boston Advertiser. \llus- 
trated. $3.50. Postpaid. 


Wild Wings 


By HERBERT K,. JOB. “ Will appeal strongly 
to American sportsmen and to lovers of nature 
everywhere.” — Phila. North American. IMlus- 
trated. $3.00 met. Postpaid $3.24. 


With the Birds in Maine 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “ The bird- 
lover of whatever stage will find this book a joy.” — 
Friends Intelligencer. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 


True Bird Stories from My Note- 
Books 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “A most at- 
tractive volume for the younger readers .. . will 
be sure to interest them deeply.” — NV. Y. Christ- 
ian Advocate. Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postpaid 
$1.08. 


The Woodpeckers 


By FANNY HARDY ECKSTORM. “ The 
book is rich in facts gained from observation, and 
all are most pleasingly told.” — Chicago /nter- 
Ocean. $1.00. Postpaid. 
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Handbook of Birds of the West- 
ern United States 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “TI! 
most complete text-book of regional ornitholo; 
which has ever been published.” — Frank A/ 
Chapman, in Bird Lore, N. Y. Over 600 ill 

trations. $3.50 met. Postpaid $3.69. 


Birds in the Bush 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “One of the mc 
charming of books. Wherever it is opened it is 
found to be interesting.’ — Cleveland Leader 
$1.25. Postpaid. 


The Clerk of the Woods 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “A thoroughly 
delightful book neither too scientific nor too ima 
inative.” — Brooklyn Eagle. $1.10 net. Postpaid 
$1.20. 


Bird Stories from Burroughs 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. ‘“‘If you are inter 
ested in birds, you should own this book, even if 
you have previously read Burroughs thoroughly.” 
— Suburban Life. Mlustrated. 80 cents net. Post- 
paid 89 cents. 


Wake-Robin 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. The first of Mr. 
Burroughs’s long list of nature books. No more 
fascinating introduction to the birds can be imag 
ined. With portrait. $1.25. Postpaid. 


Bird and Bough 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. “Every poem i: 
this book is full to overflowing with a warm, eager 
sympathy for nature.” — Boston Transcript. $1. 
net. Postpaid $1.07. 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. “A volume of 
immediate interest to the bird-lover, fertile in ex 
pedients for the management and well-being of the 
feathered kind.” — Mi/waukee Free Press. Illus 
trated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.34. 


Notes on New England Birds 
By HENRY D. THOREAU. Edited by Francis 


H. Allen. “Lovers of birds, and particularly al 
admirers of Thoreau’s nature writings should wel 


come this volume.” — NV. Y. Zimes. Illustrated. 


$1.75 net. Postpaid $1.88, 


NEW YORK 
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With Pictures from Diagrams. 
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With Pictures from Diagrams by the Author, 
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Pin-Money Suggestions, by Lillian Babcock — Polly of Lady Gay Can by 
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WENTWORTH HIGGINSON BARNEY 
AND 
MARGARET DELLINGER BARNEY. 


The two little grandchildren of Colonel ‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson, from a photo- 
graph kindly lent ty their grandmother, Mrs. T. W. Higginson, 


Surely I know it, 
Artist nor poet 
Guesses my treasure of jubilant hours 
Sorrows, what are they? 
Nearer or far, they 
Vanish in sunshine, like dew from the flowers 
Years, 1 am glad of them; 
Would that I had of them 
More and yet more, while thus mingled with thine 
Age, I make light of it 
Fear not the sight of it, 
Time’s but our playmate, whose toys are divine. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


In every number of Home 
ProGREss contributions sent by 
mothers are printed. A very great 
number of our members are moth- 
ers; and from many of them answers 
to the Monthly Questions which 
are certain to be of help to other 
mothers are sent the Editor. As 
many of these as space allows are 
printed in the Course of Instruc- 
tion. However, the Editor feels 
that still more space in the maga- 
zine should be given to mothers. 
The magazine is dedicated to the 
enrichment of family life, — no 
person, surely, is quite so good an 
authority on this subject as a com- 
petent mother. -In this number of 
the magazine short contributions 
from members who are mothers are 
printed, as usual, in the Course of 
Instruction. In addition, two of the 
most important articles were writ- 
ten by mothers. One of these is 
“The Self-Cultivation of Mothers”’; 
and the other is a mother’s story 
of how she taught her own and the 
neighbors’ children to make little 
gardens. Furthermore, the Answers 
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to the Questions for May, beginning 
the Course of Instruction, are writ- 
ten by a mother. All our members, 
I think, will be glad to read these 
contributions. They are among the 
best that have thus far appeared in 
Home Progress. 


THE CULTIVATED MOTHER 


Every good mother wishes to give 
her children the best things. How 
many mothers, I wonder, realize 
that one of the best things they can 
possibly give their boys and girls is 
that which comes from the culti- 
vating of themselves? The mother 
who looks at a beautiful picture, 
listens to fine music, or reads a good 
book, is thereby not only doing 
something for herself; she is doing 
something for her children; and 
that something is very great. Many 
mothers are so occupied in perform- 
ing direct services to their children, 
that they postpone, or entirely omit 
this indirect but important service 
of self-cultivation. How shall the 
mother cultivate herself? Mrs. 
Williams, in her very suggestive 
article, in this number of the mag- 
azine, tells us. I think all our mem- 
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bers will learn from this article some 
of the best ways of self-cultivation; 
and also,—and more important 
still. — be inspired to undertake 
them more fully than they perhaps 
have in the past; and this, not for 
their own sakes, but for the benefit 
of their children. The children of 
an accomplished mother are very 
likely to be accomplished. And the 
accomplished mother becomes so 
largely by her own efforts in the 
direction of self-cultivation. 


PARENTS AS THE DIRECTORS OF 
THEIR CHILDREN’S SUMMER VA- 
CATION 


In this number of the magazine 
there is an article by Miss Mabel 
Hill, Dean of the Mitchel Military 
School for Boys. This article tells 
the story, —the true story, — of 
how, in one family, the long sum- 
mer holiday was made, not only 
joyously pleasant, but quite as hap- 
pily profitable to the children. Miss 
Hill emphasizes the importance of 
“supervised play” for both boys and 
girls. Of course, a better arrange- 
ment for obtaining this could hard- 
ly be imagined than that described 
in this article; and there are some 
families who might be able to fol- 
low it exactly. But, to the great 
majority, a “ Jack Greenwood,” or 
even a “Mary Greenwood,” are 
scarcely obtainable for the exclu- 
sive use of one family of children. 
There are, however, places in which 
both “Jack Greenwoods” and 
“Mary Greenwoods” are to be 
found to minister to the holiday 
needs of large groups of children, — 
namely in the summer camps for 
boys and girls. Since many fathers 











and mothers are able to send their 
boys and girls to such camps, Miss 
Hill’s article is illustrated with pic- 
tures of them. The summer camp is 
apt to be an excellent place for a 
boy or girl to spend the long sum- 
mer vacation; a vacation spent thus 
is very sure to be one that “means 
growth.” But, for one reason or an- 
other, many parents cannot send 
their boys and girls to camps. How 


then are such children — and they 
are in the vast majority — to have 
summer holidays that “mean 


growth?” They may have them at 
home. At home, very nearly all the 
pleasures, and almost all the profits 
to be obtained from “ Jack Green- 
woods” and ‘‘Mary Greenwoods,”’ 
—whether as tutors or govern- 
esses in the summer home or as 
counselors in the summer camps, 
—can be secured. The father of 
‘the family may be a “ Jack Green- 
wood,” and the mother, or elder 
sister, may be a “‘Mary Green- 
wood”! I hope this summer those 
fathers and mothers and elder sis- 
ters among our members who do 
not see their way clear to having 
“Jack Greenwoods” and ‘Mary 
Greenwoods” from outside the 
family, to make the summer holi- 
day a time of growth for the small 
children, will try to be their own 
“Jack Greenwoods” and “Mary 
Greenwoods.” I hope they will try 
to organize the days of the vaca- 
tion in so far as possible, finding 
pleasant work and play for every 
day. Their children will thereby re- 
ceive the good things that the chil- 
dren of Miss Hill’s article received 
from their “‘ Jack Greenwood,” and 
that the boys and girls pictured in 
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the illustrations to the article, re- 
ceived from theirs. 


THE CHILDREN’S HELP IN FIGHT- 
ING FLIES 


Wiru the beginning of summer com- 
mences again our fight against flies, 

carriers of so many serious dis- 
eases. We must do all that we can 
to keep our yards and garbage re- 
ceivers clean; we must see that the 
screens of our doors and windows 
are in good condition, and well fit- 
ting; we must be especially careful 
to leave no food about; above all, 
if there is a baby in the house, we 
must see to it that nothing used by 
the baby is touched by flies. This 
is a large and never-ending task. 
From morning until night the 
housekeeper must wage war against 
the flies; only by so doing can she be 
sure that the family will be well 


during the summer months. All the 
help that she can possibly secure 
she needs. Let her, having obtained 
all the grown-up help possible, pro- 
cure the assistance of the chil- 


dren. There are many ways in 
which the children can help. First 
of all, they can remember to be very 
careful never to leave the screen 
doors open; then, they can make it 
a point never to throw in the yard, 
or on the sidewalk, or to leave in 
any uncovered receptacle, an apple 
core, a banana peel, or even a 
cherry stone. Furthermore, they 
can warn other children against 
doing any of these things. Also, 
they can refrain from eating food 
on which flies have rested. The 
fight against flies is so very impor- 
tant as well as difficult. The help 
of every person is necessary. The 


children not only can help, but they 
can help quite as effectually as the 
grown-ups. Tell them how; and let 
them do it. 


VEGETABLE GARDENS FOR BOYS 


In the Department of Home Nature 
Study, this month, is printed a little 
article about a group of children in 
California who had, not flower gar- 
dens but vegetable gardens, — the 
produce of which they sold to their 
families and neighbors. Most girls 
like to make flower gardens, and 
make them with much success. 
Boys, however, are not apt to be so 
interested in the growing of flowers. 
For such boys, what could be better 
than a vegetable garden? Even if 
only a sufficient number of vege- 
tables to supply the home table are 
raised, such a garden is still worth a 
boy’s while;— and, moreover, he 
will think so. Encourage the boys 
to try such gardens; suggest to 
them such vegetables as are easily 
grown; furnish them with seeds; 
and, when the vegetables are ready, 
buy them for family use. Next year, 
you will not need to spur the boys 
on to make vegetable gardens; — 
they will make them of their own 
accord. 


POEMS ABOUT BIRDS 


In “Bird Wardens,” the first part 
of which appears in this number of 
the magazine, Miss Keyes speaks 
of the children in Miss Pingree’s 
school, who, after they became 
interested in birds, learned poems 
about birds. The children of our 
Home Procress members might 
well follow this example. During 
the summer months, when the in- 
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terest of the children is naturally 
directed toward birds, the great 
poems on that theme might, better 
than at any other time, be read to 
them, and taught to them verbatim. 
There are so many such poems that 
it is difficult to select any from 
among them without omitting 
others as lovely. However, there 
are a few which all children should 
know, — which, moreover, all chil- 
dren love. These are “To a Sky- 
lark,” by Shelley; “To a Water- 
iowl,” by Bryant; “Spring Twi- 
light,” by Edward Rowland Sill; 
Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale”; 
and, last but not least, Shake- 


speare’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark.”’ 
The thought and feeling in all, 
perhaps, of these immortal poems 
is beyond the comprehension of 
little children; but the music of 
them is quite within their under- 
standing. They will love the sound 


of them now; when they are a little 
older they will love their thought and 
feeling. It is pleasant, during any 
season of the year, to read to the 
children and teach to the children 
poems suitable to that season. In 
the summer, any poems about 


nature are appropriate. This sum- 
mer, instead of poems about flowers 
or trees, or brooks, enjoy with the 
children poems about birds, — th« 
great ones first, and then, if time 
remains, the smaller ones. 


THE FLY POSTER 


THE poster on page 24, illustrat- 
ing Dr. Hirshberg’s article on “*Th« 
Fight Against Flies in the Home”? i: 
a very ugly thing. The Editor like: 
to have the illustrations in th 
magazine beautiful; but place, anc 
prominent place, is given to thi 
ugly fly poster for the reason that it 
seems to the Editor very important 
indeed that all the members should 
realize as fully as do the Stat 
Boards of Health just what th 
habits of flies are. Also, it is im- 
portant that they make this plai 
to their children. It is because th« 
Editor thinks this poster will hel 
them to do this that, ugly as it is, 
it is printed in the magazine. S« 
soon as everyone does realize just 
what the habits of flies are, there 
will be no need to urge anyone t 
fight against flies; everyone will 
instinctively do it. 


BIRD NOTES 


Sometimes the linnet piped his song; 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong; 
Sometimes the sparhawk, wheel’d along, 
Hush’d all the groves from fear of wrong; 
By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 
And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan, 
Above the teeming ground. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 





THE BIRD WARDENS OF 
BAMBOROU GH 


Part I 


BY 


“Miss PINGREE, come quick.” 

“Make Tim stop.” 

“He’s throwing stones at the 
chickadees.” 

The school-teacher, looking up 
from the papers 
she wascorrect- 
ing, saw the dis- 
tressed faces of 
three of her lit- 
tle girls, Lucy, 
Celia, and Ali- 
cette. She did 
not delay. Just 
as Tim Nelligan 
had hurled the 
last pebble af- 
ter the disap- 
pearing flock he 
was startled by 
a touch on his 
shoulder. 

“T thought 
you were a 
‘Guardian,’ 
Tim.” 

The lad 
turned, half- 
ashamed. “I 
did n’t know it 
lasted all the 
year round,” 
he said. “Anyways, I didn’t hit 
"em. I just shied a few stones at 
’em for fun.” 

“But don’t you think it would be 
more fun if you could get the chick- 
adees to make their homes in the 





Scissor-tailed 


MARY WILLARD KEYES 


school-yard, and could watch them 
at work?” 
“Yes’m, but you could n’t get 
"em to do it.” 
“I’m not sure of that. 
be 


It would 
worth try- 
ing.” 

3efore leav- 
ing the little 
school-house 
that day Miss 
Cassandra 
searched among 
her papers, 
made selection 
of several news- 
paper clippings 
and pinned 
them on the 
bulletin board. 

““T guess the 
first of March 
isn’t any too 
early to get 
these out,” she 
mused. “If the 
children don’t 
take to the 
idea of their 
own accord I 
shall be real 
disappointed.” 

The teacher was not disappointed. 
When she returned in the morning 
several boys and girls were studying 
the slips of paper. 

“Just look here, Miss Cassan- 
dra,” cried Lawrence. “‘Here’s an 





| 


Louis Agassix Fuertes 


Flycatcher. 
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article that tells all about how to 
make bird-houses and shows pic- 
tures of different kinds. I say we 
get to work and have a meeting of 
the G. W. F. We could make a 
specialty this year of protecting 
birds.” 

Alicette skipped lightly down the 
aisle. “If we only could get those 
darling chickadees to build!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Or a flicker,” chimed in Lucy. 

‘And bluebirds,” Celia said. “I 
love bluebirds better than any 
kind.” 

The meeting of the “Guardians 
of Wood and Field” was held at 
recess. Lawrence did not have a very 
good algebra lesson that morning, 
and when Miss Cassandra heard his 
speech resigning the présidency of 
the club she judged rightly that 
his time had been given to that 
instead of to his equations. 

“It has been a great honor,” he 
declaimed, ‘‘to be the president of 
the ‘Guardians,’ and we may well 
point with pride to the work we 
have done. The post of honor 
which I now relinquish has been 
well filled —that is — er— I 
should say, I have been able to do 
what I have done because I have 
been so well supported, aided, and 
abetted by the common members 
of the society.” 

At this point Alicette flounced 
around and gazed out of the window 
and several giggles were heard from 
the other children. 

Lawrence frowned. “We should 
not become weary in well-doing,” 
he continued. “This year let us 
guard the arbutus and the laurel 
and the birch trees and so forth as 


faithfully as during the twelve- 
month past, but to these duties let 
us add others —”’ 

“We won’t have time to elect a 
new president if you don’t hurry 
up,” interrupted Evelyn Blaisdell. 

Lawrence saw that the others 
shared her impatience and decided 
to postpone the remainder of his 
speech to give time for business. 
Edward Parmenter was elected to 
the presidency by a unanimous 
vote, Evelyn was chosen secretary, 
and Lawrence consented to take 
what he called “the treasury port- 
folio.” “And a mighty empty 
portfolio it is,” he added. 

The new leader arose. 

“Let’s work chiefly for the birds 
this year,” he proposed. ‘‘We can 
put up boxes for them and protect 
them from their enemies, and do all 
we can to tempt them to nest 
around Bamborough Centre. [| 
hope you'll all read those clippings 
on the board. They say people are 
just waking up to how useful the 
birdsare aswell aspretty. Here it is 
March already, and we’d better 
get to work right off if we want to 
be ready for the birds.” 

“Edward,” said Celia, “you boys 
can make boxes for the birds, but 
what can we girls do?” 

“Why, lots of things,” Edward 
replied to his sister. “You can put 
out grain and crumbs and bones and 
suet for them.” 

“You can keep your cats to 
home,” said Tim, with sudden 
interest. 

“That’s so!” 

Miss Cassandra rang the bell and 
the meeting was closed for the 
day. 
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The next morning when Edward 
and Lawrence came to school, each 
brought with him a bird-box he had 
constructed overnight. 

“What a tiny, little door,” said 
“little Dooly,” peeking in through 
the round opening. “I should n’t 
think anything but a humming- 


the boxes. Every one of the dozen 
was ready with advice. 

“Don’t put ’em too near the 
baseball ground. They’d never 
build there with us making such a 
racket.” 

“Stick one in the apple tree.” 

“Try that oak.” 


““What’s the 





bird could go 
through.” 
"eee, 48 
could, Dooly,” 
Lawrence ex- 
plained. “Chick- 
adees could, or 
wrens. I marked 
the hole a little 
bigger than a 
quarter of a 
dollar.” 
“Edward’s 
is n’t so small.” 
“No,” said 
Edward. “I 
want bluebirds 
to locate in 
mine. But I 
made the door 
justas little as I 
could for them, 
so as to keep 
out those fat, 
greedy, selfish 
old English 
sparrows. If 
any of those fellows get in, they ’ll 
find they’ve come to the wrong 
landlord. I won’t have ’em.” 
“We never have English spar- 
rows here in Middletown,” said 
Alicette, “but they have a good 
many down in the _ village. 
Naughty little thieves!” 
At noon the whole school lingered 
in the yard to watch the placing of 


Varied Thrush. in 


larch?” 

“The larch 
is too little,” 
said Edward. 
“We must get 
them six feet 
fromthe ground 
at least. The 
oak might do.” 

“The oak 
will be full of 
squirrels after 
acorns.” 

“Not innest- 
ing-time. It 
stands byitself, 
and I’ll guaran- 
tee to fix it so 
the squirrels 
can’t climb the 
trunk.” 

So Edward 
placed his box 
the white 

oak, and Law- 
rence chose the apple tree. From 
a distance Tim watched with great 
interest, while making fun of the 
whole matter. 

“There,” said Edward, jumping 
down from the branches, “‘I don’t 
see why the birds won’t come while 
we’re having our vacation and 
fairly fight for those houses. 
They’re good houses all right.” 


| matterwith the 
| 
| 
| 


Louis Agassiz: Fuertes, 
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““T’d come, if J was a chickadee,” 
said Alicette and began to flutter 
and hop about, and cry, ‘‘Chick- 
adee — dee — dee — dee — dee.” 

Later the boys with considerable 
difficulty cut strips of tin from tin 
cans and nailed them in ruffle shape 
to the trunks of the apple tree and 
the oak. 

“Those’ll keep off the squirrels 
and the cats,” said Lawrence, “but 
if there was any money in the 
treasury you wouldn’t find me 
cutting: my fingers on that stuff. 
I’d buy zinc bands. When the 
arbutus comes we’ll get some 
money.” 

In the mean time the girls were 
feeling rather left out. They had 
tried to tempt the birds with oats 
and millet, but the season was 
unfavorable and few had been 
attracted. 


“We can’t make houses,” 
plained Lucy. “I can drive nails 


com- 
some, but I cannot saw. What is 
there we three can do?” 

Alicette all at once clapped her 
hand to her forehead and gazed 
intently at the ceiling. 

“T know! I know! I know!” she 
sang. “Wait a minute and [’II tell 
you.” 

The three heads came together, 
There was busy whispering for ten 
minutes. As they separated, Alic- 
ette charged the others not to tell 
any one, “especially the boys.” 
**We’ll meet in the vacation and do 
it then,” she said. 

On the last day of the winter 
term the children decorated the 
little school-room’ with hemlock 
boughs and their friends came to 
hear the songs and “‘compositions”’ 


and “pieces” prepared for the 
occasion. 

Edward read a paper entitled, 
“The Usefulness of Birds,” and 
Lawrence’s was on the subject of 
bird protection. 

“Those papers was kind of prac- 
tical,” Deacon Hardwick whispered 
audibly behind his hand. “And I 
did n’t know there was so many bird 
poems in the language. Where’d 
Cassie find ’em all? Here’s ‘To a 
Sky Lark,’ and ‘To a Waterfowl,’ 
and ‘Robert o’ Lincoln.’ He turned 
out to be a bird, too. Has any one 
written verses ‘To a Sapsucker’?”’ 

“Sh!” said his wife. “Listen to 
Clifford.” 

Clifford, their second grandson, 
was just beginning “The Woodnote 
of the Veery.” 

When this was finished the dea- 
con resumed his comments. 

“Says it as if he loves it, don’t 
he? I suspect he’ll be writing poe- 
try himself some day.” 

Then the children sang, “Sing on, 
Blithe Bird,” and the tune to which 
they sang it was one of Lawrence’s 
composition, and the accompani- 
ment was played by Clifford on his 
violin. The Hardwicks were all 
musical. 

But the sensation of the after- 
noon was made by Tim. 

As soon as the exercises were over 
he bolted from the room. In a few 
moments he reappeared at the door 
with a wheelbarrow, the contents 
hidden by grain-sacks. 

“What in the world you got 
there, Tim?” queried the deacon. 

“‘Bird-houses,” said’ Tim proudly. 
He entered the schoolroom carrying 
one under each arm. 











“Here, Lucy, you can have that,” 
he mumbled, shoving one of the 
awkward things into her arms. 
*T’ other one’s Celia’s.” 

Then he dived through the door 
and brought in two more. This was 
repeated until all the scholars 
except the two 
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“Second the motion!” cried all 
the others; and when the unani- 
mous vote had been made Lucy 
suggested that they send him a 
letter. The next morning Tim 
received the following note: — 

“Whereas Timothy Nelligan has 

made and pre- 






































older boys had 
been supplied. 
Amid the up- 
roar of thanks 
and praises, 
Tim ranoff with 
his wheelbarrow 
and did not re- 
turn. 

“Why! he 
must have 
worked awfully 
hard!” said 
grateful Celia. 

“Look at 
mine! Two tin 
cans nailed on 
a board, like 
those in the 
picture. Is n’t 
it clever?” 

**Mine’s cov- 
ered with bark. 
It says on it, 
‘for fliker,’” 
chirped little 


Dooly. “I like Flicker. ' times that day 


Tim.” 

“*Mine’s the best of all. It’s gota 
window in it to watch the birds 
through.”” And when the others saw 
Lucy’s they agreed with her. 

“It’s because you never tease 
Tim like me,” said Alicette. ‘‘ Well, 
I am going to try not to any more.”’ 

“I propose a vote of thanks to 


Tim,” said Edward. 











sented to the 
members of the 
G. W. F. nine 
bird-boxes, said 
members desire 
to convey to 
their generous 
fellow member 












































their deep ap- 
preciation and 
thanks.” 

At the end 
were the signa- 
tures of all, 
from the pre- 
sident to little 
Dooly, and 
around the 
margins little 
robinsand blue- 
birds had been 
painted. 

“Lucy done 
that,” said Tim 
when he saw 








































































































it, and many 











as he worked 
around the barn, he took the en- 
velope from his pocket, and grinned 
at sight of the address, “Timothy 
Nelligan, Esq.” 

“If I ain’t much on books,” he 
meditated, “I can do as good as 
Edward and Lawrence makin’ 
boxes.” 

“Gee!” he added after a few 
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moments, “I guess I’ll make some 
for myself. I never thought of 
that.” 

Miss Cassandra was well pleased 
with the way her pupils had “taken 
to” her idea. They, on their part, 
thought she had fallen in nicely 
with their plans. They did not 
dream that the whole line of spring 
activities for the G. W. F. had been 
planned by their teacher some 
months before, and that she had 
merely seized the occasion of Tim’s 
stone-throwing to inaugurate the 
scheme. Itcertainly was not an acci- 
dent that their songs and poems, in 
preparation for several weeks before 
this episode, were all appropriate 
to the subject. The campaign had 
been well thought out, and when it 
developed along certain lines which 
Miss Cassandra had not counted 
on, it was hardly her fault. So far 
all was proceeding just as she had 
hoped it would. 

It was customary for the Bam- 
borough Centre school to take a 
vacation of a month during the mud 
season. 

One day, early in the recess, 
Alicette and Celia went to Lucy’s 
house. They shut themselves into 
the dining-room, excluding Law- 
rence and Clifford, and worked for 
a while in secrecy. Lawrence’s 
curiosity was piqued. Presently he 
saw the three issue from the house 
and start down the road. Each of 
them held several sheets of paper in 


her hand. 


As the girls disappeared around 
the bend, he noticed something 
white flutter from Alicette’s hand. 
In a few moments he had it. 


“One of Lucy’s everlasting plac- 


ards,” he said. “‘The G. W. F. 
requests all owners of cats to keep 
them in the house at night during 
the spring. Every cat kills from ten 
to fifty birds every year. During 
the nesting season please keep your 
cats in cages of wire netting if you 
can. Weare going to. The chickens 
will be safer as well as the birds.’” 

Lawrence laughed, thought about 
it a few minutes, and then took a 
short cut across the pasture, and 
came onto the road ahead of the 
girls. He took out a pencil and a 
notebook, and approached them 
solemnly. 

“T am an agent of the ‘Guardians 
of Wood and Field,’”’ he said, “and 
I am making a census of all the cats 
in Bamborough Centre. How many 
have you, Miss Hardwick, and what 
are their names and colors and 
previous ‘condition of servitude’?” 
- “Oh, Lawrence!” exclaimed his 
sister. “You know as well as I do, 
and they’re yours as much as 
mine.” 

““Name and describe them, and 
I’ll keep the list.” 
Lucy began. 

Maude.” 

“One large yellow cat named 
Maude,” corrected Lawrence. 

“One black cat with small yellow 
spots. Name, Black Douglas,” 
continued Lucy. “Two black and 
whites, Snubtail and Brunhild. 
Two twin maltys, Arabella and 
Araminta; and a black kitten 
named Daisy Ann.” 

“Now, Alicette,” said Lawrence, 
and she, too, enumerated her pets. 

When the three girls had finished, 
Lawrence had a list of thirteen cats. 


“Do you realize,” he said impres- 


there’s 


“Well, 
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sively, “that every cat kills from 
ten to fifty songbirds in one season; 
that is, you, as cat-owners, are 
responsible for the loss of anywhere 
from a hundred and thirty to — 
let’s see, five times thirteen equals 
sixty-five — anywhere from a hun- 
dred and thirty to six hundred and 
fifty birds? Just 
think of that, 
ladies. Six hun- 
dred and fifty 
birds. Wouldn’t 
that be a cage- 
ful? What are 
you going to do 
about it?” 

“Had n’t we 
bettertell him?” 
Lucy whispered 
to the others. 

So they told 
him their plan 
and _ exhibited 
one of their 
handbills. 

Lawrence 
smiled with 
condescension. 

“You might 
have asked the 
G. W. F. to 
vote on the 
matter before 
making use of 
its name,” he said. ‘‘What au- 
thority have you for stating that 
the club requests, etc? You’re only 
one fourth of the club.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Alicette. “Here 
we are all ready to go around and 
we can’t get the ‘Guardians’ all 
together until school begins. I do 
think you might let us, Law- 
rence.” 


Long-crested Jay. 


A mischievous look came into the 
boy’s eyes, but he hid it. 

“All right,” he conceded. ‘“Un- 
der one condition, I’ll give my con- 
sent and shoulder the responsibility, 
too.” 

“What is that?” 

“That you take the cat census 
yourselves, and 
don’t let on it 
wasn’t your 
ownidea. You 
might just as 
well, you know, 
as you’re mak- 
ing the rounds.” 
Lawrence had 
become persua- 
sive. 

The girls 
were rather sus- 
picious of his 
motives, but 
they agreed to 
do as he wished. 
Then the dele- 
gation proceed- 
ed to the near- 
est house. 

Alicette, with 
her prettiest 
manner, ex- 
plained their 
errand. 

“All of us 
have cats of our own, you know,” 
she said. “There are seven at 
Lucy’s house and three at her 
grandfather’s, but she’s going to 
try to look after them all. You 
have n’t but two, have you, Mrs. 
Merton? Tommy and Fluff? I 
thought so. I knew you’d be glad 
to do it if every one else joined in. 
Thank you very much.” 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
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“Oh, Alicette, you do it so 
nicely,” sighed Lucy. “‘No one will 
ever know you are taking a cat 
census. It’s a great deal better than 
if Lawrence did it.” 

In this fashion half a dozen 
houses were visited, Alicette being 
the spokesman at each. Coming 
from the last 
of these they 
looked up the 
road. Half a 
mile away an 
octagonal cu- 
pola showed 
above the 
branches of the 
trees. 

“Shall we go 
to the Black- 
mar place?” 
Lucy ques- 
tioned dubi- 
ously. 

*E.. devat.” 
Alicette said. 

*““Tt’s so far.” 

“They’ve 
got cats, haven’t 
they?” 

The three 
found them- 
selves on the 
way, and soon 
reached the 
great stone 
posts and crept 
under the heavy chain that barred 
the driveway. The Blackmar place 
was the finest in all Bamborough. 
The house was very old and very dig- 
nified, and it occupied a command- 
ing site on a ridge, with distant 
views toeast and west. It had been 
bought within the year, after a long 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


period of disuse, and put in order 
for a summer residence. Its owner 


was a man of note in his own State, 
but in Bamborough he was looked 
upon as a stranger who must prove 
his merit, before he could be ac- 
cepted by the community as a 
desirable neighbor. 


During his ab- 
sence a Scotch 
farmer was in 
charge. 

The proces- 
sion of three 
passed around 
to the back 
door. 

“You know,” 
said Celia, to 
raise her own 
courage, as well 
as the others’, 
“they say Mrs. 
Blackmar’s 
grandfather 
used to live on 
a farm on the 
Rampart and 
was quite poor.” 

The door was 
opened by the 
farmer’s wife. 

“Come right 
in, dears,” she 
said kindly. 
“Tt’s so quiet 
and lonely here 
I’m glad to see 
you. What would you be wanting?” 

With the aid from the others, 
Alicette explained about their soci- 
ety and its work, and the good 
woman listened with interest. 

“T’ll have to see what my man 
says to it,” she said. “Did you ever 
see our cats? We keep them 


Louis Agassix Fuertes. 
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through the winter for little Miss 
Cathie. Come, puss, puss, puss.” 

The three girls went into raptures 
when they saw the cats. There was 
a great, handsome angora tabby 
curled up on his own special red 
cushion, and two graceful, silvery 
Persians washing themselves and 
playing together on the window- 
sill, 

**T don’t know how it would be to 
put them in cages,” said Mrs. 
Forbes. “They’re delicate-like, 
high-bred cats, and might pine, but 
I’ll see if I can’t keep them in the 
cellar at night. The Grand Vizier, 
the big one there, is a great fellow 
to roam. The others’ names are 
Pasha and Peri. They’re a great 
responsibility, — those cats. I’ll be 


glad when the family comes in the 
spring. Now, won’t you be having 
a cup of tea? Some scones, then?” 
The children shyly took the 
scones, and as they ate them petted 
the aristocratic pussies, and ad- 
monished them to be good, and 
above all things never to look at a 
bird. And the comfortable crea- 
tures purred most reassuringly. 
When the school opened in April, 
it was reported that twenty bird- 
houses had been placed, and five of 
them were already occupied. Law- 
rence’s box in the apple tree had 
tempted a pair of bluebirds. Their 
flutelike notes often served as an 
accompaniment to little Dooly’s 
multiplication tables or Edward’s 
and Lawrence’s Latin conjugations. 


[To be concluded.| 


A WISH 


Mine be a cot beside the hill; 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village-church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 
SAMUEL RoGERs. 





THE SUMMER HOLIDAY THAT 
MEANS GROWTH 


BY MABEL HILL 
Dean of the Mitchell Military Boys’ School, Billerica, Mass. 


“‘Ir has never seemed right to me,” 
she reiterated; for we had begun the 
discussion earlier in the afternoon, 
but had been interrupted by the 
heir apparent of the home who had 
been in quest of “what to do next!” 
Having found something for Tom- 
my in the shape of momentary 
amusement my hostess returned to 
our subject. “No, it has always 


seemed to me as if we were not 
justified in coming up here into 
this heavenly country with glorious 
scenery and intimate friends, yet 
just letting the children run wild. 
John says that it is the best thing 


in the world for them, but he does 
not understand the hours and hours 
when the children are bored un- 
mercifully with nothing definite in 
their day’s programme.” 

We were sitting on the veranda 
under the awnings; but I could see 
out and across the clean-shaven 
lawn to the old-fashioned garden 
with its pergola of grapevines and 
trellises. Beyond was an orchard of 
orderly young apple trees, and skirt- 
ing its eastern exposure was a grove 
of oaks and pines, — a place of de- 
light to look upon, I thought, with 
my childish dreams still haunting 
my heart. Oh, what a place for chil- 
dren to play in; and to work in, too, 
if some one only could show them 
how. I have a curious idea that 
work in summer is what all nature 


enjoys doing! All, except human- 
nature, so-called society! And even 
society people do work like beavers 
at tennis and golf and boating, 
though they have educated them- 
selves into calling the work by 
another name. 

My hostess was really in earnest 
over her problem. It had been but 
two weeks since the summer home 
had been opened and already time 
was dragging on the children’s 
hands. 

“IT would have a governess if 
John approved of it. But, as it is, 


.he has antipathies for the routine 


work at school and he would never 
hear of summer studies. Why, he 
grumbles all winter about the long 
sessions and the late hours of the 
afternoons for play.” 

“That is exactly what I believe, 
too! Afternoon sessions in winter, 
for little folk, are all wrong. But so, 
too, are three long months of idle- 
ness in summer, with no systematic 
reading or thinking. Moreover, I 
have no doubt but that some day 
next year, when the snow is piled 
high or a blizzard is in progress, 
these children will be told in class- 
rooms about the things that are 
here under their very unseeing eyes 
all this long happy summer-time!” 

The mother laughed a hopeless 
little-laugh and said grudgingly, “1 
suppose so!” 





THE SUMMER HOLIDAY 


Just then my sister Marjorie 
joined us on the veranda, and as she 
had caught the drift of our conver- 
sation through the open windows, 
she came out of the door repeating 
the old verse I care for, — 

“*A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern’d grot, 
The veriest school for peace’ — 
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biologist, I know; but would he not 
be miles over their heads with his 
information? And besides, — the 


two girls, — what of Mary and 
Baby Elizabeth?” 

** Jack has had experience. When 
he was teaching in Maine the first 
summer attending college, before he 
made his scholarship, he had all 
kinds of experience. He probably 


A group of little children with their ‘*‘ Mary Greenwood.’ 


And the veriest school for boys and 
girls in the long summer-tide! Mrs. 
Hallowell, why not send for Jack 
Greenwood? He would make a 
wonderful ‘grown-up playmate’ for 
your children, and think of what 
they would learn without realizing 
that they were at school.” 

“Why, how would that young 
man fit into our life here? He’s a 
college student getting ready to bea 


knows little girls as well as boys, 
and he would be a delight to Eliza- 
beth for he could pick her up and 
toss her on his shoulder when 
ever her stout little legs could 
go no farther with the older child- 
ren.” 

Mrs. Hallowell sat thinking, and 
my sister Marjorie, who is a social 
service worker and understands 
forcing a situation, continued to 
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From a photograph by Mary H Northend 


A group of boys with their ‘* Jack Greenwood."’ 


marshal facts in order to uphold her 
arguments. 

“Tt is curious, Mrs. Hallowell, 
how often the children of the poorer 
classes and the uneducated have 
larger opportunities given to them 
than the children of the rich and 
the intelligent. Now in connection 
with the playgrounds and parks we 
are actually doing for the great 
mass of children more than is being 
done in summer for children whose 
parents can afford to take them to 
the sea and the country. 

I often mourn over the 
boys and girls I meet at 
summer boarding-places, 
or those I see in cottage- 
colonies and at such far- 
away homes on fine es- 
tates as this, for I know 
that the whole summer 
is being lost or at least 


misspent.” 
*** Lost?’ 


“Misspent?’ 
Why, we come up here 
into the heart of these 
mountains more for the 
children than for our- 


selves!” 
mother. 

“Ah, but the childrer 
at home in the cities ar 
having supervision on the 
playgrounds. There ar 
teachers who tell then 
stories, and teachers t 
sing with them the folk 
songs and to lead them i: 
folk-dancing and march 
ing. And, moreover, ther 
is some one to see that 
there is fair play in game 
and with the outdoo: 
athletic apparatus. By 
and by the fathers and mothers o 
the ‘poor-rich children’ will recog 
nize the benefits of such supervision. 
In the end they will follow our ex- 
ample. It was so with manual and 
vocational work. After colored stu- 
dents proved what a remarkable 


ejaculated the 


.institution had been developed by 


General Armstrong at Hampton, 
then white students were allowed 
to use tools and to construct things 
in schools. But it took a long time 
forthe white parents to understand.” 


+ 


From a photograph by Mary H Northend 


The camp pottery, —a good place for young campers on a rainy day. 
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“Oh, what a pity that 
my husband is a success- 
ful banker! We might 
now be enjoying the bene- 
fits of the taxes he pays 
in New York for these 
same playgrounds and in- 
dustrial And 
a despairing expression 
quickly supplanted the 
smile on Mrs. Hallowell’s 
face as she saw the irony 
of the situation. 

“Send for Jack! As I 
have said, call him a 
‘grown-up playmate’ and 
not a tutor and see what comes of 
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it! 


schools!’ 


So Jack Greenwood came. 

But before he arrived our days as 
guests at the beautiful estate of 
Fairview had come to an end. My 
sister and I had left the spacious 


home and gone down into the little 
village below the hill and the lake, 
where the villagers were glad to 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


Boy campers making their own tennis net. 


The ‘* handicraft hour 
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From a photograph by Mary H Northend 


** in a girls’ camp. 


take a few paying guests and where 
we were only too happy to remain in 
the neighborhood of our life-long 
friend, Mrs. Hallowell. Often we 
climbed the hill to sit with them on 
the veranda and keep in touch with 
the gala times at the villa. The 
Hallowells kept open house all sum- 
mer. There were golf-links and 
tennis-courts, there was the regular 
afternoon tea-hour, and 
often in the evenings 
there were musicales and 
impromptu _ theatricals. 
It was a remarkable es- 
tablishment from hearth- 
stone to garage. And the 
hospitality flowed with a 
charm and graciousness 
that made all who en- 
joyed it feel at home. 
There seemed to be no 
problems on the hillside 
except those of Tom, thir- 
teen, Caroline, eleven, 
Charlie, nine, Mary, six, 
and Baby Elizabeth, pre- 
cocious at four. 

Yes, Jack Greenwood 
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From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


Boys in camp. At the boys’ tent door. 
came. At first I could not see why 
my sister had been so sure of his 
success. But I soon appreciated his 
powers of adaptability. He was 
inventive but no dreamer. He was 


enthusiastic, yet patient. He varied 
his interests, yet he came back to 
them in order to clinch them in the 
memory. Often my sister and I ° 


would meet him with the children 
starting out for a tramp in the 
morning or afternoon; and there 
was always a new quest, a fresh 
interest for the day’s investigation. 

Then, too, there were daily sto- 
ries. I discovered that Mr. Green- 
wood had no exact hour for story- 
telling. On the contrary, he let the 
story govern the time. He would not 
tell a fairy story at high noon, nora 
story of the stars in the morning: 
in choosing examples of literature, 
he took care that the subject was 
in tune with Nature. “‘A poem that 
describes summer gladness would 
never do on a steaming dog-day, 
with grayish clouds and a lurid 
sunset,” he said when I asked him 
why a certain poem had been post- 
poned. He added, “I remember 


once in the high school 
our teacher introduced 
us to Whittier in Sep- 
tember, by reading 
‘Snowbound.’ Think of 
the beatiful autumnal! 
verses she might have 
chosen!” 

The walks, too, did 
not occur always at the 
same time. If there wa: 
to be a luncheon at the 
house, with guests, and 
with “ goodies” sent from 
the caterer’s, Jack Green- 
wood planned a picnic in the forest, 
far up on the side of the mountain, 
and even little Baby Elizabeth was 
counted in as one of the party. 
Jack always managed that some of 
the wonderful things from the ca- 
terer’s went into the baskets for 
their “piney-woods dinner,” as the 
little pet of the household called 
their luncheon. 

Tea-baskets were filled and car- 
ried out into the orchard almost 
every afternoon, because the regu- 
lar “teas”’ at the veranda were n’t 
“half as thrilling as those out of 
baskets,” when Jack Greenwood 
told stories or explained to the chil- 
dren the wonders of Nature close 
about them. 

So little by little the children 
grew to know the names of the sum- 
mer wild flowers, and of the trees 
and shrubs, and even to understand 
the habits of the animals of the 
woods. Mary showed me her herb- 
arium. She had gathered and 
pressed forty-eight blossoms. Tom 
had learned that in the autumn he 
could redeem an old orchard by 
grafting the apple trees, and he had 
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gained the promise from his father 
that he might come back from 
school to carry out the work him- 
self. In fact, the orchard was to be 
deeded to Tom if he proved himself 
a success in making the ancient 
trees yield a harvest. 

Charlie became an expert with 
his kodak. He had even taken a 
good picture of an old fox on its 
trail through the wood. When he 
proudly showed it to me, he ex- 
plained, “I had expected to be a 
sportsman like Uncle Billy. But I 
think all the hunting I shall ever do 
will be with my kodak. It seems 
nicer to be scientific than to be just 
a sportsman.” And Mr. Green- 
wood had added, “‘I believe Charlie 
knows now as much about birds as 
I do. He has been infinitely patient 
in watching them and noting their 
habits.” 

A knowledge of flowers and trees 

and animals, with stories and po- 
etry and picnics and tramps across 
country; surely these in themselves 
were enough to count the coming of 
the “‘ grown-up playmate” 
a great success. But that 
was notall. Jack Green- 
wood searched out the 
local history of the town. 
He found delightful tales 
of Indian days on the 
mountain. He discovered 
that a house had once 
stood just where the ga- 
rage was built, and that 
Committees of Safety 
and Committees of Cor- 
respondence had sat in 
the house and conspired 
against the mother coun- 
try. 
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This local history research was 
incidental, of course. The egg- 
woman had something to tell which 
afterwards was corroborated by the 
town clerk at the church door. And 
the “old gentleman who comes for 
the linen,” as Elizabeth the baby 
called the aged man, had much in- 
formation to give after he was once 
captured by Tom, with his father’s 
tobacco pouch. 

Coming in touch with these 
country folk, moreover, led to new 
relationships which seemed full of 
personal gain to the children as they 
wandered from farm to farm, or met 
their new friends in the village at 
the post-office. 

But it was the pageant which was 
Jack Greenwood’s masterpiece. 

That made him famous up and 
down the hillside and throughout 
the township. The children were 
gathered from the farms as well as 
from the estates where other city 
people had found homes for the 
summer. There were forty of them 
when they finally came together for 


2! 


i 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend, 


Girls in camp. At the girls’ tent door. 
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the grand rehearsal. It was a “ Pa- 
geant of Childhood in America.” 
One group of boys and girls had 
been making their costumes for the 
Indian scene, another for Colonial 
children. The third episode illus- 
trated the children of the Revolu- 
tion, and the principal costumes 
had to be imported from the city, 
though the minute-men had clothes 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


Little children learning the most popular of all ‘* folk-dances,”’ 


borrowed from closets in many a 
barn-chamber, and from old chests. 
The “Little Red School-House 
Children” were particularly charm- 
ing in the pageant as they came 
over the orchard with their school- 
books strapped together with slates 
and sponges, barefooted, whistling, 
and perpetrating jokes. The boys 
who took part in the last episode, 
“Children of ’61,”’ were themselves 
thrilled into acting their parts as 


well as did their grandfathers more 
than fifty years ago. 

Tom had superintended the log 
house needed in the first and second 
episodes, and he and Charlie had 
taken Caroline’s big doll-house and 
painted it red to stand in the back- 
ground to represent the proverbial 
red school-house of the forties. It 
was a very, very big house for dolls! 
Caroline had been able 
to stand up in it until the 
previous spring. 

The grove was the 
stage, and the orchard 
and pergola helped out 
for “green rooms” as the 
members of the pageant 
came and went. After the 
audience, sitting under 
the apple trees, had ap- 
plauded again and again, 
the children formed into 
line and marched through 
the pergola to the house, 
where guests of the family 
and the townspeople, too, 
might follow to congratu- 
late the happy actors. 

It had really been a 
great success. Just get- 
ting the children together 
at different farms or sum- 
mer homes to plan the work and 
to encourage the making of cos- 
tumes was in itself something of 
large educational worth. The spirit, 
too, shown by each boy and girl 
in impersonating the characters 
would have a far-reaching influence. 

Two weeks before the long sum- 
mer holiday was over Jack Green- 
wood left the young people of Fair- 
view to get ready for his work at 
college. 
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Had it been a success? 

This is what my friend wrote to 
me after the summer “grown-up 
playmate” had left them: — 


“T can never thank you and Mar- 
jorie enough for helping solve the 
problem of our children. I could 
not have dreamed that it would 
work out so well. And the strangest 
part and perhaps the happiest part 
consists in the reaction that has 
been brought about in the family 
life, especially with John. For the 
past three summers we have let 
ourselves talk of the tennis tourna- 
ments and the golf, the dinners and 
the teas. Now, at least at luncheon, 
when all the children are with us at 
the table, the conversation has be- 
come general and the interest of the 
boys and even of the girls has mo- 
nopolized our thoughts. You know 
John does know a great deal about 
Nature and the life of the woods. It 
had slipped his memory in part, 
however, and it has been a real de- 
light to him to rub it up again in 
discussions with Jack Greenwood. 
When the ‘grown-up playmate’ 
left us yesterday, all the children 
cried except Tom, who said, ‘I 
should cry, too, Mr. Greenwood, 
but you’ve promised to corre- 
spond!’ Then John laughed, and 
said, ‘I should cry myself, Jack, 
but I have the pleasure of anticipat- 
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ing next year. You’ll be with us an- 
other season, unless you refuse to 
come.’ ”’ 


When my sister returned from 
the social service office and shared 
with me the letter, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, let us publish this part of the 
letter and tell the whole story. We 
may start a crusade by so doing, 
and bring greater happiness as well 
as broader intelligence into the 
homes of the children of the rich 
everywhere.” 

“Yes, but where will parents 
find another Jack Greenwood?” | 
asked. 

““Of course, Jack is a remarkable 
fellow. That was why I thought of 
him so quickly at the outset. But 
there are other Jack Greenwoods 
and Mary Greenwoods, too. The 
colleges and normal schools are 
turning out hundreds every year, 
young men and women eager to be 
of service, well equipped with in- 
formation and endowed with the 
kind of leadership which carries the 
younger children along with them. 
That is what education means to- 
day.” 

As she left me, she turned and 
added, ‘‘Why not send the facts of 
the story and part of Mrs. Hallow- 
ell’s letter to the ‘Home Procress 
Magazine’? It believes in crusades 
for children.” 


THE SEARCH 


No one could tell me where my Soul might be. 

I searched for God, but God eluded me. 

I sought my Brother out, and found all three. 

ERNEsT CRosBy. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST FLIES IN THE 
HOME 


BY LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.B., M.A., M.D. (JOHNS 
HOPKINS) 


Ir seems but yesterday when medi-_ ease.” Few there were at first who 
cal men and the public in general examined seriously into the evi- 
ridiculed the “‘germ theory of dis- dent facts of the indictment of 

microscopic germs, for most 


From FLIES and FILTH doctors and laymen felt con- 
to FOOD and FEVER vinced that there was no- 


thing in the world beyond 
their immediate sense per- 
ceptions. All of this, how- 
ever, is now past. The ma- 
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forced a reconsideration of the case. 
There was forced upon the patho- 
logical jury such new evidence that 
the whole matter had to be judged 
anew. For Dr. Theobald Smith, the 
eminent Harvard savant, who had 
investigated Texas cattle fever, 
discovered that the terribly de- 
structive epidemic was spread, not 
by filthy soil, bad air, contaminated 
food, or polluted water, but by a 
tiny insect known as the cattle-tick. 
The story of his painstaking re- 
searches and microscopic study of 
the blood of these ticks, how he 
finally and forever convicted them 
of harboring the malaria-like para- 
sites of Texas fever is thrilling, but 
ere now, history. Suffice it here to 
say that it opened up at once, to 
scientists and physicians, an en- 
tirely new vista for investigation. 
It impelled them to recast their 
near-new notions and at once en- 
ergetically to test every suspect 
in the insect world. 

Undoubtedly in not a few human 
as well as animal ailments the disease 
principle passes at once’ from per- 
son to person. Measles, diphtheria, 
scarletina, small-pox, loathsome dis- 
eases, ringworm, the itch, and simi- 
lar troubles are notable instances of 
this type. Quarantine and isola- 
tion usually serve to stamp such 
diseases out. But Dr. Theobald 
Smith’s finding, with that of his 
assistant Kilbourne, soon led to the 
conviction of the anopheles mos- 
quito as the source of malaria; the 
culex mosquito as the source of 
elephantiasis as well as bird ane- 
mia; the stegomya mosquito as the 
source of yellow fever; and the 
tsetse fly as the reservoir for nagana 
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and the death-dealing sleeping- 
illness. 

All of these maladies are caused 
by microscopic parasites of the ani- 
mal type. How then are the ail- 
ments that are caused by the vege- 
table parasites —the bacteria — 
carried from the sick to the well? 
How are the bacilli of typhoid, 
dysentery, the plague, cholera, and 
other microscopic plants of the 
disease-producing variety traced to 
their lairs? Naturally the offender 
at once to fall under suspicion is the 
housefly. Can the familiar housefly 
be found guilty? 

While the hoary-headed, frosty 
winter seems at first sight to have 
rid the dirtiest neighborhoods in a 
metropolis of all the lazy, buzzing 
flies of midsummer, you will be 
amazed, if you are so industrious as 
to investigate, to find that the sup- 
posedly annihilated musea domes- 
tica has lived up to its name, and is 
to be seen lolling comfortably amid 
the furnace pipes, the kitchen raft- 
ers, or in some other soothing and 
warm nook of your house. If I may 
make so bold as to say so, there is 
no spot or cranny that remains 
warm throughout a frigid winter 
that lacks at least one female 
fly. 

These winged demons of filth and 
pestilence are evidently as eternal as 
the tides. Like your chickens and 
doves, they will surely be home to 
roost. Though your personal house- 
hold flies may hie themselves forth 
upon a mild winter noon, they will 
again find you out at sundown. 
Let us all go to the trouble of anni- 
hilating them in the winter of their 
discontent; at a time when they are 
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accessible even to an anti-vivisec- 
tionist. 

In the early April days, or, in the 
South, in the beginning of March, 
the female flies of yester-year be- 
gin to arouse themselves. Like the 
shaggy bear after his long winter’s 
nap, the musea begins to shake 
herself, flap her wings and fare forth 
to multiply over the face of your 
home and back yard. The female 
fly, now rousing itself from the 
lethargy of your clinker clogged fur- 
nace, will soon lay from 120 to 200 
eggs. If no stable or moist manure 
is at her service, she will then lay 
her eggs on garbage, refuse, meat, 
or other exposed organic material. 

Furthermore in ten days, every 
female in this new fly generation 
will set herself — if the weather is 
mild or warm — at once to lay as 
many eggs as her prolific mother. 
And with what an appalling result! 
The fly that produced her progeny 
in April will have by the first of 
September descendants of ten raised 
to the thirteenth power. In one 
month, one fly will have a progeny 
of twelve millions of other flies. If 
weighed these would measure nearly 
one half a ton. 

Flies allowed to feed on milk or 
sugar-water in which germs are 
placed will be found to deposit 
those microbes ten times in every 
hour, besides placing them in 
everything upon which they alight. 
A fly after a good meal may often 
be seen blowing fluid bubbles from 
its trunk and sucking them in again. 
These bubbles, as well as their feet, 
contain all of the filth as well as the 
bacteria they have previously vis- 
ited. 


Many instances have now been 


permanently proved in which the 


bacteria of tuberculosis, typhoid, 
dysentery, plague, anthrax, and 
cholera have been found in the de- 
jecta, in the saliva, and on the feet 
of the common housefly; epidemics 
of typhoid, dysentery, and those 
other pests in military encamp- 
ments, have been so conclusively 
shown to be due to flies, that the 
Japanese sanitarians in the Russo- 
Japanese War were able to maintain 
their immense field forces free of 
these troubles, by directing efforts 
specifically against the fly. 

Every fly is the harbinger of 
disease and possible death. Flies 
will crowd each other for food 
and for breeding-places. The out- 
houses, garbage-cans, open gutters, 
decaying fruits and vegetables, ex- 
posed market edibles, the mosses, 
ferns, and decaying leaves upon 
the eaves of your roofs; all of 
these, as well as green groceries, 
butcher shops, thatched shingles, 
and all exposed liquids and foods, 
will be quickly seized upon by the 
plague of flies that will have al- 
ready been born before April has 
waned. 

There is but one chance of obviat- 
ing the danger and preventing the 
appearance of these multitudes of 
microbe-bearing demons. The sole 
means left to avoid this prospective 
danger is to start now at once to 
combat the threatened avalanche. 
Let every boy and girl, man and 
woman, resolve instanter to destroy 
once for all each and every fly that 
is now encountered. Annihilate 
them.the moment they are seen. 
Do it now. Begin at once. 
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THE TREE THAT GREW STRAIGHT 
THROUGH A ROCK 


Tuts photograph of a tree, growing 
through a rock, is so very unusual 
as a mere natural phenomenon that 
I think all our members will like to 
have it included in the Department 
of Home Nature Study. The nature- 
lover who took the picture came 
upon the tree in the rock 
during the course of a 
woodland walk. He found, 
by examination, that the 
seed from which the tree 
grew had been underneath 
therock. Without any aid 
save the forces of nature, 
that little seed took root 
and grew. In its upward 
effort, it could not move 
the rock toone side; but, 
day by day, it pressed 
against it, with daily in- 
creasing strength, until 
the rock split, and the 
tree came through to its 
rightful heritage of light and air. 
The amazing thing, however, is not 
that the tree grew, nor even that it 
grew through the rock; but that it 
grew straight. Is there not an un- 
conscious lesson in this phenomenon 
of Nature of inspiration and encour- 
agement to young and old? Scarcely 
a seed of human aspiration but is 
growing beneath a stone of some 
kind. Very nearly all aspirations 
gain sufficient strength to break 
through such stones; and to emerge 


into the light and air of accomplish- 
ment. But not all of them come 
through straight. So many things 
conspire to prevent them! Perhaps 
this little picture of the tree that grew 
straight through a rock may help 
some of those the seeds of whose 
aspirations are lying beneath the 
rock of difficulty, or depression, or 


From a photograph by Charles S. Olcott. 


Tree growing straight through a rock. 


doubt, —so help them that every 
seed will grow straight through its 
rock. 


Tue Epiror. 


A REAL ‘“‘GARDEN CITY” 


BY AUBREY DRURY 


> 


A REAL “Garden City” has been 
established at Berkeley, California, 
which is the seat of the Univer- 
sity of California. The university 
has allotted over three acres of land 
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for the use of the children of the 
city, and all of this is cultivated. 
Any child from five to seventeen may 
have a plot, but most of the three 
hundred children who delve range 
from five to ten years of age, the 
others merely encouraging them 
and looking on. Each boy or girl is 
entitled to a plot of six by ten feet. 
They are at liberty to grow either 
vegetables or flowers. However, 
the vegetables far outnumber the 


Market day in the real ‘* Garden City.”’ 


flowers, because of the profit accru- 
ing from their sale. 

The children have found their 
“truck gardening” a paying venture, 
and many of them have‘ample pock- 
et-money as the result of their en- 
deavor. Thelittle girls, as well as the 
boys, are profficient in raising pota- 
toes, beets, carrots, turnips, onions, 
peas, beans, and the other garden 
vegetables. The university fur- 
nishes the agricultural implements, 
and a large seed-house free seeds. 

Every week the boys and girls 
hold a market-day at which they 
sell their vegetables to people of the 
town. When desired, they will de- 


liver the vegetables ordered in their 

own little wagons. If there are any 

products left at the end of the sale, 

the growers take them home for the 

use of their own families. All the 

produce is absolutely first class; it 

is inspected by university profes- 

sors of agriculture before it can be 

placed for sale on the “market- 
stand.” 

Professor C. A. Stebbins and his 

assistants carefully supervise th 

work of the little ones, 

and give them actual in- 

struction in practical gar- 

dening. Each child i 

taught individually the 

fundamental principals of 

planting, propagating, 

cultivating and harvest- 

ing the vegetables. All! 

of Luther Burbank’s lat- 

est creations are grown 


by the children. 
Of particular interest is 
the organization founded 


by the children called 
“The Garden City,” which is a 
miniature municipality. There are 
a mayor and council, and other 
city officers. The government is 
framed on that of the city of 
Berkeley, whose charter embodies 
the commission form of government, 
the initiative and referendum, and 
the recall. Equal suffrage existed 
in this little republic some time be- 
fore it was adopted by their elders 
in the state. Added to all this, there 
is amunicipal bank, where the child- 
ren can deposit their savings. A 
model farmhouse, with barns and 


dairies complete, is also found in 
the *Garden City.” 
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WHAT FIVE DOLLARS WILL DO 


BY GRACE OBER 


For a Girl’s Summer Wardrobe 


Cost — itemized for six-year size: 
4 yds. of material @ .19 ... 


Raffhia 
Pattern 
Findings 
Straw hat 


Tue illustration 
shows a tunic frock 
made of 27-inch 
ratinette, natural 
color, and three 
shades of soft green 
rafia with one 


strand in the coil 
of burnt-orange 
raffia. 

The unique fea- 
tures of this little 


summer costume 
are the application 
of rafia as a trim- 
ming and the use 
of the new sandal 
shoe. (See Home 
ProGReEss for 
May.) Ratinette 
is one of the new 
materials this sea- 
son. Itis acoarsely 
woven cotton fabric 
somewhat like the 
homespun weaves 
and similar to the 
oatmeal cloths in 


Dress: Ratinette. 


Trimming : Knotted Raffia. 


effect. At a short distance it is dif- 
ficult to realize that it is not a cloth 
material, so good and effective is 
it in quality. It is light weight, 
soft and durable. 

The iafha has great enduring 
quality, does not fade, and washes 
well. If washed carefully in water 
not too hot, it wears for two or 
three years, and always looks well. 

The pattern used offers several 
suggestions for 
varying the style of 
frock, and in each 
case the rafha can be 
worked in. It can 
be used to make a 
button-holed edge, 
using a crewel 
needle (or large 
darner) with which 
a single strand of 
raffia is threaded. 

The illustration 
shows the tunic cut 
down on left-hand 
side of throat. This 
can be made deep 
enough sothateven 
a child of ten years 
can get in and out 
of it, and there is 
no necessity of but- 
tons or button- 
holes in the back. 
The band upon 
which the raffia is 
couched with blan- 
ket (or button-hole) 





























stitch can be made 
whatever width de- 
sired and is complet- 
ed before sewing on 
to the tunic. 

The coloring of 
this costume is par- 
ticularly attractive 
for out-of-door sum- 
mer living, as it tones with the soft 
wood colorings and greens of na- 
ture. 

A young child’s color sense may 
be stimulated and developed to a 
much greater extent than is usually 
done. The use of raffia affords end- 
less opportunities for variation and 
the children can experiment with 
the dyeing of the raffia themselves. 
(Colored raffia can be bought from 
any large firm carrying school 
supplies.) 

The hat is one of those flexible 
straws which can be purchased in 
any city for 25 cents. Two knotted 
bands of raffia are placed around 





Hat: Coarse straw. Trimming: Knotted 
raffia 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS 
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the crown and the 
ends form a fringed 
effect. This makes a 
practical sun-shade 
that is not affected 
by rain or shine and 
will easily last more 
than one season. 

The amount allowed 
for raffia (in itemized statement) is 
a very liberal one, as the price 
vary in different cities. 

For artistic quality, durability, 
and simplicity it would be difficult 
to find an improvement upon this 
new material, which is growing 
daily in popularity. It is just as 
appropriate for adults as for chil- 
dren, is light weight, soft, cool, and 
launders well. 

The sandal shoe can be made in 
soft leather that tones in with cos- 
tume perfectly, and with a stout 


-doeskin sole makes a cool, comfort- 


able foot-covering that has a qual- 
ity for resisting dew and dampness. 


Piuck not the wayside flower; 
It is the traveler’s dower. 

A thousand passers-by 

Its beauties may espy, 

May win a touch of blessing 
From Nature’s mild caressing. 
The sad of heart perceives 

A violet under leaves, 

Like some fresh-budding hope; 
The primrose on the slope 

A spot of sunshine dwells 

And a cheerful message tells 
Of kind renewing power; 

The nodding bluebell’s dye 

Is drawn from happy sky. 
Then spare the wayside flower! 
It is the traveler’s dower. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
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A COMICAL GERMAN TOY 


CHILDREN, who are constantly send- 
ing home-made scrap-books and 
gayly decorated fans to the hospi- 
tals, may enjoy making this simple 
toy for the little invalids. Or a sick 
child, convalescent after an illness, 
nay find amusement for 
some hours when reading 
becomes tiresome, in put- 
ting the pieces together 
so that the old profes- 
sor wags his head know- 
ingly at the slightest 
tap. 

The paper face of 
the original toy is 
embossed or raised; 
this is not necessary, 
but adds to the ef- 
fect if it can be man- 
aged. (I should do 
it by makinga little 
model in wax, and 
pressing damp- 
ened paper in- 
to the model and 
leaving it to dry 
hard.) Some- 
times one can find an embossed 
colored face that will exactly fit the 
figure; if not, make a copy of the 
one shown and paint it neatly in 
water-colors. Cut out a cap like 
Fig. 4, round a little by bending 
over the fingers, and paste on the 
forehead. Cut the necktie like 
Fig. 2, paint it green with rose- 
colored spots, leaving the points of 
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the collar white, and glue B behind 
the chin. Then take a bit of fine 
stiff wire, two inches long; bend in 
a tiny spiral by winding it three 
times around a wooden tooth-pick, 
leaving the ends straight (Fig. 6). 
Set the coils very close together. 
Paste one end under a lit- 
tle circle of paper at A on 
the back of the head (Fig. 
1). Cut the body from 
thin cardboard (Fig. 3). 
Pass the other end of the 
wire spring through a 
hole in the ruff at C, 
and glue the support 
(Fig. 5) on the back of 
the ruff at D, which 
will hold the wire 
firmly in place. (If 
all this is too much 
trouble,’ cut cap, 
and all out of one 

piece of card.) 

Be very care- 
ful to fix the 
wire in exactly 
the right spot on 
the head; it will 

not balance nicely if too high or 
too low. The head must set close 
to the ruff, as the desired motion is 
not a bow (like that of the familiar 
nodding mandarins), but a swaying 
from side to side. 

One little chap I know, who is of 
an ingenious turn of mind, has con- 
trived a whole “gallery of curiosi- 
ties.” He carved dear “Brother 
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Jonathan” from a slice of cork, glu- round face, cut from pith, and a 
ing on his yellow beard (made of short pipe, made from a broom- 
curly bits of rope). His gaudy gar- straw and piece of wax, in one 

corner of his mouth, with 


green waistcoat and shillaleh 


Ba as large as life, contrasts 
ay with a dainty “prima 

We donna,” with fluffy ruffles of 

\ pink gauze, and a tiny 
wreath of artificial flowers, 

holding a sheet of music in 


her wee hands. The “favor- 
Fic. 1. — Back of head. Fic 4.—Cap. ite tenor, Schee cherini,”’ 
may accompany her, both 
faces with widely opened 
mouths as if they were 
reaching up for the most 
ambitious notes of Grand 
Opera. Any of these toys, 
Fic. 6, —Spring. if placed on the piano, or 
on a banjo, will keep time 
to the music if some one 
picks the strings. 
Boys smitten 
with circus fever 
can easily arrange 
a whole menage- 
rie of movable 
oddities. Those 
who are unable to 
draw may cut the 
animals from one 
of the cheap pic- 
ture books, 
mounting heads 
and bodies sepa- 
rately, and joining 
Fic. 3. — The body. Fic. 5. — Support. with a coiled wire 
spring. 
ments of red, white, and blue, and A whole rainy Saturday may be 
his stovepipe hat were quite perfect. pleasantly spent in preparing for 
He is to be found in many cartoons, _ this 
The Bird of Freedom by his side “Liliputian Representation 
increases the effect. 7 of the 
Paddy from Ireland, with jolly Greatest Show on Earth” 





WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN READ? 
BY JULIA BROWN 


To young mothers and fathers — 
aye, and more experienced ones — 
to conscientious teachers, to all 
concerned in the upbringing of 
future citizens who will, at no dis- 
tant day, control the affairs of the 
nation wisely, — or otherwisely, — 
the question is vital, insistent. How 
may the child life be properly en- 
riched, adequately nourished, with 
the necessary food for right growth 
in wisdom? How may the daily- 
unfolding mind be trained to know 
and love the best, to reject the 
weak and the unsavory, until its 


sturdy development brings it into a 
right consciousness? 
In every home there should be a 


*“‘children’s hour.” Is it much to 


give when the returns are so abund- 
ant? Can we who heard from moth- 
ers’ lips the twilight tales, before we 
could decipher the printed page, 
ever forget the joy they held for us, 
the lessons they taught? Begin to 
tell the children stories as soon as 
they are able to comprehend; 
nothing which will tax the little 
minds, but dear and simple tales 
you loved in childhood; and they 
will be ready for the books you 
choose later on. 

In a few children the taste for 
literature seems to be dormant. 
Waken it. Speaking from personal 
experience, I believe a child can 


have no purer pleasure than in the 
reading of a well-told tale of ab- 
sorbing interest, and in the thoughts 
it arouses. Encourage children to 
talk of what they read. You will be 
surprised at their judgment, their 
grasp of a subject. One of the newer 
writers of tales for children told 
that she was criticized by a friend 
for a point she had made in a still 
unpublished story. Although feel- 
ing she was in the right, she decided 
to submit the case to a very clever 
small boy she had the pleasure of 
knowing, and to whom she had 
read the tale. Most seriously did he 
listen before proceeding to give his 
opinion on the mooted point. 

“Oh, I like that!” he exclaimed. 
“It makes you feel it is a real story 
being told to you.” 

Then he gave, very clearly, his 
exact reasons why the story should 
not be changed; and it was not. 

The omnivorous appetite of 
youth must be guided by wisdom 
and discretion. It is the start, in 
everything, which shapes the finish. 
Give the eager little mind real men- 
tal food to nourish it lest it be fain 
to feed on husks. Establish a taste 
for good literature, and presently 
the child will refuse all other. A 
small girl I once knew, who pored 
over Dickens’ books by the hour, 
asked if she might read a light novel 
which had been brought to her 
notice. An elder sister glanced at it 
and answered: — 
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“T would not, if I were you. 
There is nothing bad about it, nor 
anything good. It is merely weak.” 

The child contentedly put it aside 
and apparently forgot it. When she 
was about thirteen, a schoolmate 
so pressed it upon her that she read 
it from a sense of courtesy. Later 
she announced to her sister: — 

“T am glad you did not let me 
read that book before, because now 
I can see for myself it is only ‘trash,’ 
— then, | might have liked it!” 

The first thing to be considered 
about every book is the essential 
truth of it. I do not mean the literal 
truth only, but the spiritual truth 
which should be found as well in 
fiction as in fact. Truth has always 
been taught by parable and sym- 
bolism. What is the idea of a book 
back of the glowing word picture, 
the smoothly flowing rhyme? Will 
it convey to the child mind the 
power of good, the joy of love, the 
might of truth? “What is Truth?” 
That question goes ringing down 
the ages. How may we help the 
children to answer it when it comes 
to them? No beauty of form can 
compensate for paucity of idea, and 
back of the written word must be 
the compelling power of truth. 

History is — sometimes — literal 
truth, and for many a practical, 
unimaginative child is found satis- 
factory mental food. One small boy 
of my acquaintance asks of every 
story told, or read, to him: — 

“Ts it true?” 

If answered “‘ No,” he will hear no 
more of it. But I think I should 
explain to that child the truth of an 
idea, despite the garments in which 
it is clothed. 


Histories for children are usually 
written with a view to presenting 
important facts in simple language, 
and often in such illuminating 
words that they fire the mind and 
impress these facts indelibly upon 
it. Dickens’s ‘“Child’s History of 
England” comes to my mind as a 
notable example, as well as the 
more recent one by Rudyard Kip- 
ling and C. R. L. Fletcher. Inter- 
spersed throughout the pages of the 
latter are descriptive poems, which 
should imbue any small reader with 
a thirst to know more of the people 
and things they describe. “The 
Dawn Wind,” in this history, is a 
word picture no child could fail to 
appreciate. 

Get books of adventure for boys 
— and some girls. Not exaggerated 
ones, but real experiences; tales of 
the plains, of the woods, of the sea. 


‘Ernest Thompson-Seton has given 


us fine stories for either boy or 
girl. In Kipling’s “‘Captains Coura- 
geous”’ we havea tale of the sea, and 
the simple heroic lives of men who 
from it wrest their scanty living. 
It is told with the fidelity to detail 
which characterizes all of this 
author’s writings. Indeed, his lit- 
eral descriptions of scenery I have 
sometimes been able to verify from 
personal observation. And the les- 
son in the book is of the best: the 
evolution of the spoiled, sickly son 
of a multi-millionaire into a sturdy, 
manly, self-respecting boy, clear- 
eyed and sure. It is good reading 
for old and young. 

The books Kipling has written for 
children are above criticism. The 
“Jungle Books” are classics, and a 
source of deep delight to thousands 
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of little people, while his ‘‘ Just-So 
Stories” are unequaled for pure fun. 
Read them to your wee ones, and 
watch the corners of the rosy lips 
begin to curl upward, the twinkle 
deepen in the merry eyes, as the 
humor of the rhinoceros trying to 
rub off his scratchy skin, or of the 
camel contemplating his ““humph” 
dawns upon them. “A little non- 
sense now and then”— the best 
nonsense — is relished by them as 
well as by grown-ups. If they learn 
to appreciate true humor they will 
be less apt to care for the coarse 
caricatures in the comic supple- 
ments of the Sunday papers. 

Tales of chivalry that ring true 
should be included in a list of chil- 
dren’s books. The Arthurian leg- 
ends, in more or less simple forms, 
will foster a love for bravery and 
knightly honor. Once aroused, the 
spirit which would go forth to con- 
quer dragons may be turned against 
a difficult problem in mathematics, 
or better, toward the correction of a 
fault. A love of chivalrous deeds, a 
desire to emulate the brave and 
fearless knights who rode forth to 
conquer evil, is conducive to the 
elimination of fear in the child’s 
mind. And fear, the bane of human 
existence, is more deadly and ter- 
rible in effect than the fiery dragon 
of legend. 

A number of years ago I was 
greatly interested in the mental 
processes of the little son of a friend. 
The boy read tales of adventure, 
true and fictitious, with avidity and 
dramatized them in his mind. 
Sometimes alone, sometimes with 
his boy friends, he embodied in his 
play what he had read. For weeks 


at a time he led his small compan- 
ions, as captain of a pirate band, 
into the most exciting, but harm- 
less, adventures. Or, perhaps, 
Robin Hood and his merry men, 
under the greenwood tree, fur- 
nished material fora whole summer’s 
play. Again, the war-whoops or the 
peaceful “‘corn-dance”’ of the Indi- 
ans engrossed the small band which 
tried to reproduce the incidents 
which had most impressed them. 
Once, when I was visiting at the 
house, this imaginative youngster 
was deep in the Spanish-American 
War, his source of information the 
daily newspapers. He was busy 
during play hours, loading his toy 
steamers with supplies for the army 
— tents, red flannel army blankets, 
little bags of sand, labeled “flour,” 
all of which he had made — moving 
them from one wharf (built of 
blocks) to another until they were 
ready to sail for Cuba. The spirit 
of his youth is rife in that boy yet. 
The last I heard of him he was trav- 
eling as newspaper correspondent in 
many of the countries he had read 
of in childhood. He had lived in his 
books as a boy — he lived what he 
is gaining from them as a man. 

There is a series of most attrac- 
tive little books now published for 
the fortunate children of the twen- 
tieth century, a series of biogra- 
phies of great men and women, of 
which I have recently heard. A 
friend — late a professor in one of 
our best known universities — told 
me he had bought them for his 
small son who was reading them 
with eager delight. 

“He will never forget what he is 
learning now,” said the father. “If 
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I could have had such books at his 
age, it would have made all the 
difference in the world to me.” 

But history and biography are 
not enough for the perfect develop- 
ment of the child mind. The 
imagination must be cultivated as 
well. On the firm foundation of 
fact rear the delicate structure of 
fancy. Poetry is a refiner of 
thought and character not to be 
dispensed with. The melody and 
sweetness of the inimitable verse of 
Longfellow and Wordsworth, the 
more martial strains of Scott, the 
delightsome rhymes of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Eugene Field, and a host of other 
poets, will be an inspiration and a 
source of happiness to the children 
who receive them. There are many 
compilations of both prose and 
verse now made for children. There 
comes to my mind as I write, one in 
particular, “The Golden Hour,” by 
Prudence Lewis, a book containing 
much of the best written for 
children. 

Charles Dickens has not written 
much exclusively for children, yet 
from a very early age I pored over 
his books as one entranced. I made 
the stories mine, and through life 
few authors have been able to 
strike a responsive chord in my 
breast so surely as this master hand. 
The blended humor and pathos of 
his pages wields yet its fascination 
over me, but I doubt if many chil- 
dren of this day and generation 
would read them as I did. The 
lonely, neglected childhood of 
“Pip” and “David Copperfield,” 
the fading away of gentle “Little 
Nell” are, perhaps, too sombre 


reading now. But there is always a 
charm in the brief, happy days 
spent by “David” at the boat- 
house, when he and “little Em’ly”’ 
wandered on the sands; and the 
“Christmas Carol” is a triumph of 
good to be appreciated even by a 
youthful mind. 

Miss Alcott’s incomparable books 
for girls are of undying interest to 
each new generation. Where can be 
found greater heroism, unselfish- 
ness, gentle mother-love, quiet en- 
durance or brave cheeriness than in 
“Little Women”? 

There is a marked difference 
between stories for, and _ stories 
about children. The latter should 
be eliminated from the juvenile 
library. It is a very delicate and 
sensitive thing, the child mind, 
easily hurt, resenting analysis or 


_¢riticism, dreading ridicule, but 


unfolding in the sunshine of sym- 
pathy and love. What books are 
fuller of these last two qualities 
than Mrs. Burnett’s? “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” is really a tale of the 
power of a loving heart. “And a 
little child shall lead them,” might 
be its text. Mrs. Burnett strikes a 
higher note in “The Secret Gar- 
den” than has sounded in any other 
of her books for children. The very 
real girl and her sickly cousin with 
their very real tantrums; “ Dickon,”’ 
the wise and cheerful lad, with his 
animals about him, an ever-present 
object lesson on the power of love 
and kindness, are brought before 
one in the most fascinating light. 
The inestimable power of right 
thinking, as manifested in health as 
well as happiness, is presented so 
gently, as well as convincingly, one 
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is almost unaware, until the end of 
the book is reached, how surely the 
lesson has gone home. It is a book 
to make one happy — and wise. 

I am a believer in fanciful tales 
for the young. My own early years 
were filled with fairy visions which 
gave me a refuge, many times, from 
childish troubles. What sweeter 
thoughts with which to fill a little 
mind than of fairies; delicate sprites 
flitting from flower to flower, cir- 
cling around their queen in those 
fairy rings found in the meadows; 
little companions of the butterfly, 
the bee, the hummingbird? How it 
enhances the delights of the garden 
and wood to believe them peopled 
with these dainty, illusive beings. 
Perhaps the little creature in the 
morning-glory bell is not just a bee, 
but really a tiny brownie! Perhaps 
it is not a butterfly hovering over 
the pink rose, but a fairy queen who 


has spread her wings for flight! 


It was once explained to me 
that fairies are thoughts, — good 
thoughts, bright thoughts, happy 
thoughts, — touching with magic 
wand the unlovely things and caus- 
ing them to vanish, that good and 
beautiful things might appear. 
Since then I have known that the 
real fairies are in our hearts, and the 
more we call. upon them, the more 
happiness is ours. With Andrew 
Lang’s rainbow-colored books, and 
other newer tales appearing every 
year, there is fairy lore enough to 
satisfy the imagination of all small 
readers. 

I even advocate the belief in Santa 
Claus for the little ones. A tiny girl 
I knew had a very conscientious 
mother who could not bring herself 


to tell her daughter what seemed an 
untruth. So, while the child had 
her tree and many lovely presents 
each Christmas, she knew they 
came from parents and friends. 
But when a small sister was added 
to the family circle the elder child 
said to her mother: — 

“Oh, mamma, let us ‘have little 
sister believe in Santa Claus!”’ 

And, to this day, I think she feels 
she lost something very precious 
which other children enjoyed. 

History, science, adventure, 
poetry, fiction — some of each for 
the young if they are to be devel- 
oped on every side. True, some will 
care more for one than the others. 
Watch their taste and if there be a 
strong bent toward one thing, foster 
it judiciously. Do not hammer a 
child into your own favorite mould. 
You cannot make a mathematician 
out of a born poet. I once knew a 
lad with a pronounced taste for 
mechanics whose father forced him 
into the study of law, with the dis- 
astrous result that he became, prac- 
tically, nothing. A younger brother 
who was attracted at an early age 
by scientific research, was allowed to 
follow his bent and became a noted 
scientist. 

I have purposely left until the 
last the most essential reading of 
all—the tales from the purest 
fount of literature, as well as of 
truth. Give the children Bible tales. 
Perhaps I would better say, tell 
these stories to them, at least to the 
smaller ones. For while there are 
many versions for young readers of 
the lives of scriptural characters, 
the printed page will lack the charm 
and influence of the mother’s voice. 
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Give them the story of the child 
Samuel, consecrated to the temple 
by his pious mother; brought up in 
the atmosphere of the Lord’s house; 
trained in His service. Point out 
that it was the purity of the young 
heart which gave him the hearing 
ear, open to the call of God; his 
obedience to the divine command 
which made him prophet and judge 
in Israel. 

They will read eagerly of Moses, 
doomed to death, rocking in his 
little ark upon the turbid waves of 
the Nile, watched by an anxious 
sister until rescued by the daughter 
of the powerful Pharaoh. They will 
breathlessly follow his career as a 
young prince in the luxurious court 
of Egypt. They will rise to the 
appreciation of his renunciation of 
all this glory, his love for his own 
nation, his leading of that riation 
out of bondage. 

Tell them of Joseph, betrayed 
and sold by his envious brethren, 
yet all during his sojourn in Egypt, 
“discreet and wise,” upheld by that 
faith which brought him to great 
honor, to be second only to Pha- 
raoh. Let them read of David the 
fearless; how, when yet a lad keep- 


WHY IT WAS 
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ing his father’s sheep, he pursued 
after and slew a lion who had car- 
ried off one of his lambs; how, fear- 
less still, with but his shepherd’s 
sling, he met and conquered the 
giant Goliath. Can one find a finer 
hero in any age than he who be- 
came, not only a great king, but a 
“man after God’s own heart”? 
Teach them reverence and the 
spirit of true worship through the 
story of the Bethlehem Babe, her- 
alded by angels’ song to shepherds 
in the field, and by the glory of that 
wondrous star which led the wise 
men from distant lands, until it 
“came and stood over where the 
young child was.” Let them learn 
of his wisdom, his increase in 
‘stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” Impress upon them the 
character and mission of the Master 
that they may acquire in childhood 


- that absolute trust in his never- 


ceasing care, abiding love, which will 
go with them through life, support 
them in the “valley of the shadow,” 
and bring them into the life supernal. 

So let the children read, that 
their characters may be built not 
for to-day alone, nor to-morrow, 
but for eternity. 


COLD IN MAY 


Tue Year had all the Days in charge, 
And promised them that they 
Should each one see the World in turn, 

But ten days ran away! 
Ten days that should have gone abroad 
Sometime in early May — 
So, when May came, and all was fair, 
These days were sent to bed, 
And ten good Winter Days were sent, 
To see the World instead! 


HENRIETTA Rosins EL ror. 
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FIVE LITTLE GARDENS 


BY HELEN L. M. LAKE 


There was Stella’s, for instance; 
she lived in a large apartment- 
house, so there was no room in the 
back yard for anything but clothes- 
lines and grocers’ 
wagons. She 
tried having a 
box on the porch, 
but she lived in 
the first-floor 
apartment, and 
the high board 
fence kept the 
sunshine so well 
away from her 
box that green 
mould gathered 
on it, and every 
plant she set out 
either refused to 
grow or died for- 
lornly. Still the school-garden work 
was so fascinating that she felt she 
could not give up growing some 
flowers of her own. 

Fortunately she had an inspiring 
teacher, had Stella; Miss Ray was 


fia. 5. 


1. Spotted calla, 


Stella’s garden. 


hername. “ Ray of Sunshine,” “Ray 
of Light,” were two of the names 
bestowed on her by the children. 
She never was known to send a hun- 
gry little soul 
away fasting, for 
she had a store 
of wisdom and 
cheer that proved 
sufficient for all 
emergencies. 
Stella told her 
about that hard- 
hearted back 
porch, and her 
lip trembled in 
the telling. Miss 
Ray held a finger 
on her own lip 
for a minute and 
when she took it 
away a smile came instead, and she 
kissed her pupil by way of promise, 
and said five little words to her. 
Magic words they must have been, 
for they sent the child flying down 
to the modeling-room, where Miss 


2. Maidenhair ferns. 


Josephine’s Garden. 


1. Yellow chrysanthemum, 
2. Ivy geranium, with pink blossoms 


3. Double white petunia, 
4. Variegated vinca. 


6. Yellow chrysanthemum. 
7. Ivy geranium with pink blossoms. 


5. Yellow coleus. 
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Alex’s garden. 


1, Japanese morning glories. 
2. Light pink geraniums and deep 
red coleus, alternating. 


3 and 4. Cinder paths. 
5. Radishes and lettuce. 
6. Pink and white cosmos. 


10 and 10. Grass. 
11. Tomato plants. 
12. Purple clematis, 


9. Shirley poppies. 


Ray followed her with further ex- ° 


planations. Stella began at once to 
make a big jar, twelve inches across 
and ten inches deep. She colored the 
clay a greenish sort of gray, and 
when it was quite dry she painted 
the inside and the lower half of the 
outside a little deeper green, but 
still grayish. The base of it looked 
like No. 1 in Fig. 5. There was no 
hole in the bottom, but she put in 
about two inches of fine gravel, then 
filled the jar with smooth rich earth. 
In the centre she put a thrifty 
spotted calla with a slender cream- 
colored bud. Around the edge she 
planted half a dozen little maiden- 
hair ferns, each one slightly tilted 
outwards that the delicate sprays 
might droop over the edge of the jar. 
When these were all pressed firmly 
down there was a full inch of space 


at the top. Miss Ray had warned 
her not to crowd the pot with plants 
or earth, for the roots must have 
room to grow. 

So Stella had a garden, and won- 
derfully pretty it was. She placed it 
on a tabouret in her mother’s sit- 
ting-room where there was plenty 
of light and fresh air, and every- 
body in the house was a little hap- 
pier for its being there. She watered 
it well about three times a week in 
sunny weather; not quite so often if 
the days were cloudy. On sweeping- 
days she sponged the calla leaves. 
Many buds came up and blossomed 
before the season was over, and they 
looked most beautiful in that fea- 
thery mist of ferns. She nearly for- 
got how desperately she had wanted 
a box-garden like Josephine’s. 

Now Josephine lived in the very 
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top apartment of the same house, 
and her back porch was open to the 
rains and winds and all the bright 
sunshine. She had a box about five 
feet long, fourteen inches wide, and 
eight inches deep. It was braced 
with strong supports and was filled 
with rich earth from the florist’s. If 
she had lived in the country she 
would have found the earth in 
her father’s vegetable garden and 
brought a basket of leaf mould from 
the woods to mix with it. But city 
children have to do the best they 
can, and it is not common for them 
to find good earth for a box garden 
outside a florist’s potting-bench. 
When Josephine went to Mr. 
Robins to order the necessary soil 
and select her plants, she found a 
wise man who loved his flowers, 
and naturally loved young people 
too. She told him about her garden 
up in the air. He listened with in- 


terest while she made her list, and 
looked her over kindly. He seemed 
to think she was a girl who could 


take advice, so he shook his head 
when she mentioned sultan’s bal- 
sams and heliotrope and other deli- 
cate plants. 

“No,” he said when she had fin- 
ished, “‘ you don’t want to put those 
flowers up on your top story. You 
want the happy-go-lucky sorts that 
will flourish in spite of wind and 
weather, and bloom without being 
coddled. Of course you must give 
even those plenty of water and keep 
the weeds out and pick the flowers 
before they fade, but don’t put any- 
thing up there that would take the 
situation unkindly.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘un- 
kindly’?”” Josephine asked curi- 
ously. 

Mr. Robins looked surprised at 
her question. 

“Why, it’s unkind to a plant, 
is n’t it, same as it would be to any- 
body else, to take it away from a 
good home and intelligent care, and 
put it where it has a different at- 
mosphere and surroundings, and 


Tom's and Alice’s Garden. 


1. Dahlias. 3- Grass. 
2. Marigolds. 4. Cement walk. 


5. Nasturtiums. 7. Salvia. 9 and 10. 
6. Coreopsis. 


8. California poppies. Pansies. 
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like as not is made to associate with 
plants that don’t agree with it in 
color nor fit in with its size or shape? 
You would n’t be very comfortable 
yourself that way, would you now? 
Why, I’ve passed porch-boxes many 
a time, filled with plants that looked 
so ashamed I just pretended I was 
n’t noticing, I felt so sorry for ’em. 
Purple petunias, like as not, packed 
in with red geraniums and bordered 
with blue lobelia. They could n’t 
help themselves, 
but I call that 
cruelty to flow- 
ers, and don’t 
you ever be 
guilty of it Now 
you try my se- 
lection, and if it 
doesn’t suit you, 
I’ll agree to 


change every 
plant and not 


charge 
cent.” 

This was a lit- 
tle more than fair, 
and Josephine 
went home happy 
and hopeful to set out her plants, 
which arrived at the house almost 
as soon as she did. Mr. Robins had 
sent the same number that she had 
planned for her box, so she only had 
to substitute the new ones accord- 
ing to the numbers. At No. 4 
(Fig. 4), she put a variegated 
vinca; No. 3, a double white pe- 
tunia with many small blossoms; 
No. 5, a golden yellow coleus; No. 6, 
a spreading annual chrysanthemum 
with rich yellow flowers; and No. 1, 
another chrysanthemum with very 
pale yellow single blooms, something 


you a 


1. Sweet-briar rose. 
2. Mignonette. 


Letty’s Garden. 


like marguerites. At nos. 2 & 7, she 
put ivy geraniums with pink blos- 
soms. Around the edge of the 
box were sweet alyssums and 
colored-leaved wandering jew, and 
in each corner a tuber of madeira 
vine to loop and drape across any 
bare-looking spaces and hang their 
fragrant white flowers halfway 
down to the next apartment. 

Josephine kept her garden grow- 
ing and blooming from mid-May to 
November. Nei- 
ther the late 
spring frosts nor 
those of early 
autumn took 
pains to go so 
high up making 
trouble while 
there was plenty 
of it to keep 
them busy lower 
down. She en- 
joyed her plants, 
though they were 
not at all the 
ones she had 
wished for. She 
was “kind” to 
them, so that they lavished on her 
all their beauty and made her love 
them. 

Down the street, less than two 
blocks away, lived Alex, not in a 
flat, but in a tiny cottage with a ne- 
glected back yard loafing behind 
it. Two tipsy-looking clothes-poles 
leaned towards each other, very un- 
steady on their legs. He had always 
regarded them with disfavor, but 
until he became interested in school- 
garden work, it had not occurred to 
him that there was a way to reform 
them. It came to him suddenly one 


3. Cypress vines and 
begonias. 
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day as he stood watching a bird 
singing on the rickety fence: Why 
not have a decent place for a bird 
that was willing to sing for him? 

“*Mudder mine,” he called (likely 
as not he shouted), bobbing his 
head in at the kitchen door, “may I 
make a garden out here in the back 
yard?” 

““Mudder” was little and pale 
and weary, and she hardly glanced 
up from the overalls she was finishing 
to smile and answer, “‘Sure, son.” 
She did n’t seem much interested. 
You see, she was so tired! So Alex 
borrowed a “‘shovel and a hoe,” and 
went to work. He straightened up 
the poles and set them out of his 
way, and then spent the evening 
making a plan for his garden. 

He knew just how, you see. First 
of all he must cover the ground with 
some sort of fertilizer. Luckily for 
him there was a man near by who 
had once had a stable, and he let 
Alex dig up as much of the old 
manure as he needed, and replace it 
with the earth from his own yard. 
Then he must spade in the fertilizer 
as deep as possible, and rake it till 
it was fine and smooth. 

Miss Ray was his advisor and se- 
cured seeds and plants for him. In 
two weeks he had planted a garden 
like Fig. 3. 

**Maybe I could n’t make a big 
lawn, even if there was room,” he 
explained to his mother, “and it 
costs a lot of money, but I can learn 
how with these little ones, and use 
your oldest shears for a mower, see? 
When I grow up I’m going to bea 
real gardener and take you to live 
where there is all the grass we want. 
Do you hear, mudder mine?” 


This time she looked up as if she 
partly heard, but not quite, for still 
she only said “ Yes, son,” and kept 
on sewing. 

Miss Ray suggested that he 
might make his garden a little 
more practical by planting radishes 
and lettuce instead of heliotrope 
and white ageratums, and half a 
dozen tomato plants in place of the 
moon-vine. Also, as he had no grav- 
el for the paths, he could use fine 
cinders. 

When that garden was fairly 
growing, “mudder” woke up, and 
soon got in the way of taking her 
sewing out on the back steps, so that 
she might enjoy the great change. 
She said she felt about ten years 
younger. You see, it’s like having a 
dryad kiss you to live in a garden. 

Tom and Alice had some seeds 
sown in boxes in a light basement, 
and they did not know just how 
they could use them. The little 
lawn at the back of their father’s 
house was beautifully kept; in fact, 
Tom kept it himself and was very 
proud of it. Porch-boxes were not 
quite to his mind. “But,” he de- 
clared, ““we must have some flow- 
ers, and yet I hate to see the lawn 
go.” 

Alice wondered if they could not 
have both. 

“Could n’t we dig up a strip on 
each side and have what Teacher 
calls a border?” 

Tom did n’t see why they could 
not, and so they went to work. In 
the end they cut three circular beds 
besides the borders, as in Fig. 2, and 
built them up level with the grass. 
That garden was lovely, but diffi- 
cult to keep in order. The grass felt 
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that the flowers were usurpers, and 
was constantly trying to crawl up 
and cover them, but Tom and Alice 
were too much for it and got their 
own way, though not without hard 
work, 

Now Letty’s garden was one of 
those little squares in front of a pair 
of windows with an iron railing 
across, to keep them from getting 
away, probably. You all know the 
kind I mean, you see whole streets 
of them every day. Generally there 
is a rose or a deutzia or some other 
Mark Tapley sort of shrub, bent on 
being jolly in spite of discourage- 
ments, but giving up the idea by 
the first of July. Letty’s was an 
old-fashioned sweet-brier rose with 
fragrant leaves, and she knew it 
bloomed but once a year, early in 
June. Of course Miss Ray told her 
how to make it do its best. She re- 


moved every dead branch and every’ 


sickly-looking one, and cut off the 
ends of the good ones from two to 
six inches. She dug out the sods all 
round the bush for a distance of two 
feet; then she took out several in- 
ches of earth and laid the sods in 
upside down. The roots made a 
good fertilizer for the next season. 
On top of this was good rich soil 
from the florist’s. Next she bought 
three thrifty little tea-roses at the 
market, in shades of red and pink. 
These she set as close to the sweet- 
brier as she could, packing them 
firmly into the ground. A row of 
mignonette was sown next all 
around the bed, and Drummond’s 
phlox in many shades of pink made 
an outside border. 

A small box was made for the bal- 


cony, with cypress vines trained to 
fall through the iron trellis-work, 
and back of these the box was filled 
with begonias which bloomed all 
the time. Under the balcony was a 
narrow bed set with a row of gladi- 
olus bulbs. Last of all, the aging 
grass was cut close, well spread 
with bone-meal and fine grass-seed, 
and soon made a bit of velvety 
lawn. 

Letty’s garden (Fig. 1) wasa pleas- 
ure to every seeing eye that passed 
it, and many another little square 
on that street and others near it was 
made to follow its good example. 
Some put in sweet-peas in the beds 
under the balconies, or used chrys- 
anthemums instead of gladioli. 

One secret of Letty’s success lay 
in the fact that she stirred the soil 
often and never let the flowers “‘run 
to seed,” so she had plenty to give 
away. After all, it’s the flowers you 
give that make you happier than 
the ones you keep. 

All these small gardens were rich 
and well cared for, no weeds allowed 
to grow, no blossoms to wither, so 
the results were wonderfully satis- 
factory. Wonderfully interesting, 
too, the way the business spread 
over streets. There is hardly any- 
thing more contagious than garden- 
ing. 

These successes are only a few 
among many, and the plants sug- 
gested are mere hints to wise 
youngsters. Hundreds of others 
might be just as good or better. 

Month by month there is work to 
be done; first the seeds, then the 
bulbs in the fall, always something 
delightful to do or to plan about! 





SELF-CULTIVATION OF MOTHERS 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


Tue great Froebel says that “the 
destiny of nations lies far more in 
the hands of women, the mothers, 
than in the possession of power.” 

Walt Whitman somewhere says, 
in effect, that “the beloved mothers 
of large families are the foundations 
of the race.” 

Tolstoy adds to this, ‘Women, 
mothers, in your hands more than 
in those of any others, lies the sal- 
vation of the world.” 

Lincoln said, ‘‘ All that I am and 
all that I can hope to be, I owe to 
my mother.” 

These are the words of only a few 
great minds, but they serve to show 
that motherhood is synonymous 
with great responsibility. A moth- 
er’s opportunities are boundless. 
She who has the sole care of a child’s 
early impressionable years forfeits a 
high privilege if she does not take 
advantage of every chance of creat- 
ing an atmosphere about him that 
shall bring forth beauty and useful- 
ness. 

A prominent theologian of Cam- 
bridge said recently, that “one of 
the first duties a mother owed her 
children was the cultivation of her- 
self; and that a mother was doing 
something, not for herself, but for 
her children, when she read a good 
book or went to a good concert.” 

This is certainly true if a mother 
is to mould the characters of chil- 
dren by that subtlest of all things, 
unconscious influence. A mother’s 


life in the home and through her 
children, speaks to the whole neigh- 
borhood and thence to the world; 
whether she wills it or not, she is 
doing settlement work wherever she 
lives, be it in the slums or in the 
aristocratic suburbs. She is invol- 
untarily showing others how to live, 
or how not to live, as the case may 


be. Therefore, 


“Go make the garden as fair as thou canst 
Thou workest never alone, 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it and mend his own.” 


We must be what we wish our chil- 
dren to be. Children are great 
imitators, and no matter what we 
say, they are apt to feel, as Emerson 
says, “Do not talk tome. What you 
are thunders so loudly in my ears 
that I cannot hear what you say.” 

The mother is the barometer of 
the home, the gauge by which is 
ascertained the weather for the day. 
As naturally as he looks at the clock 
for his school-time does a boy look 
into the face of his mother when he 
comes into the house. His first call, 
on entering the door, is “‘Where’s 
mother?” not because he wants any- 
thing in particular, but because he 
feels more comfortable if he knows 
that she is at home. If she is low- 
spirited or gloomy or cross and ner- 
vous, her humor is reflected in the 
discontent of one child, the sullen- 
ness of another, and in the general 
disintegration of the domestic at- 
mosphere. The children look about 
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for a mental umbrella to shield 
them from the coming storm; if 
none is found, they seek a means of 
escape to more congenial surround- 
ings. 

On the other hand, if the mother 
is cheerful and bright, she radiates 
sunshine through the whole home. 
Under such circumstances, tasks 
are easier to perform, for cheerful- 
ness is as contagious as the measles 
or the mumps. How can a woman 
who has been blessed with children 
fail to be interested in their mental, 
moral, and spiritual growth? It is 
like watching a flower unfurl its 
petals and daily become more beau- 
tiful. How can a mother delegate 
duties, which combine so much de- 
light, to the hands of an ignorant 
maid who has usually no interest 
whatever in the children except on 
account of the wages that come tq 
her at the end of the week for taking 
care of them? 

Young Roman children, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, “were not sent out 
to the parks with nurses, but lived 
in the home with the mother, reared 
and cherished by her whose highest 
praise it was to take care of her 
household affairs and attend to her 
children.” 

All mothers are not alike, how- 
ever; there are many mothers of 
many minds, there are all sorts and 
conditions of mothers. There are 
some who do not know the meaning 
of the word duty; who, either from 
ignorance or indifference, ignore its 
place in their world. There are 
ignorant mothers who really do not 
know that they owe a duty to the 
children whom they have brought 
into the world. Other mothers have 


a mistaken idea of duty when they 
allow their passion for self-sacrifice 
to be overdone to the extent of 
making their children thoughtless 
and selfish. Many, through their 
own selfishness and love of pleasure, 
make their duty to their children 
of secondary importance. The wise 
mother selects a wholesome middle 
ground, indulging in the maternal 
love of self-sacrifice within bounds, 
and cultivating helpfulness and self- 
reliance in her children at the same 
time. 

In former times, a woman’s 
sphere was her home, and we are 
yet, many of us, busy house-moth- 
ers, in the good old German phrase- 
ology. We have our hearts and 
hands full of the business of home- 
making and child-rearing. We know 
many things not found in books. 
We have many aches and pains un- 
known to the physical world. We 
jog along from day to day, fully 
confident that the morrow shall 
bring more time for the accomplish- 
ment of duties that cannot be 
crowded into to-day. When to- 
morrow comes, we find, to our sur- 
prise, that it is the same old day, 
in different costume, perhaps, but 
wearing the same hurried face. We 
greet it with a smile; perchance, 
end it in tears. If so, our mental 
health needs attention. 

Many times we have watched 
busy little fingers, with paint and 
brush, industriously decorating the 
pages of an old magazine, washing 
in, without discrimination, a bril- 
liant red or yellow, as fancy dic- 
tates, on hair, eyes, and costume 
alike. Unless we, too, would con- 
fine our mental horizon to one color, 
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and that, very often, a dark blue, 
unfavorable alike to the culture of 
children and cheerfulness in the 
home, we must walk abroad and 
see what others see, hear what 
others say, and mingle our thoughts 
with theirs until we have acquired 
the correct shade demanded for 
mental poise; which is not found in 
mere intellectuality, nor in blind 
acquiescence, nor yet in a slavish 
devotion to self-appointed duties, 
to the detriment of ourselves and 
all with whom we come in contact. 
In short, we owe it to ourselves, as 
well as to the better living of the 
life we are given, to keep the weeds 
from growing in our brain-gardens 
— and choking out the saner plants 
which ought to flourish there. If 
at times we may close the doors to 
annoyances which only mothers 
know, and rest our weary souls in 
another atmosphere, we shall return 
with added zest to the same old 
routine, but its color will have 
changed to that of the rose. We 
might keep it so if we could follow 
Mrs. Wiggs’s example and always 
wear our rose-colored spectacles. 

We are beginning, in these days, 
to doubt whether the “hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world”; 
that depends upon the efficiency of 
the hand. No sane woman of to-day 
rocks an empty cradle while its 
formeroccupants are studying Latin 
and Greek. She opens her book and 
her mind and keeps pace with her 
children, not necessarily in Greek 
and Latin, but in a broad culture 
which shall meet their future needs, 
when their minds shall have acquired 
the discipline of study. 

It is possible for the very busiest 


mothers to keep in touch with their 
children’s mental growth. It only 
needs the inclination, the persist- 
ence, and the wise management of 
affairs so that waste of valuable 
time shall be eliminated. 

A woman of my acquaintance has 
a large family of active, healthy 
children. They have never had any 
serious illness, they are full of life 
and fun, and they stand among the 
highest in their school work. They 
are neat in their appearance and 
their manners are above the aver- 
age. And yet their mother keeps no 
help, does all her own work, with 
the exception of washing and iron- 
ing. She is fond of music and has 
not allowed her knowledge of it to 
fall into “innocuous desuetude.” 
She is fond of good literature and 
belongs to several clubs. She studies 
Browning and Shakespeare and 
does some teaching. She translates 
Latin and helps some of her child- 
ren to find the value of x. She reads 
stories to her little ones before they 
go to sleep, believing that children 
should carry only pleasant thoughts 
to Dreamland and also that the 
evening hour is the best time for 
impressions. 

This busy mother has methods 
of her own. For instance, she will 
place an open book where her eye 
can glance at it occasionally, and 
while she is washing dishes or doing 
any mere mechanical labor, she is 
at the same time committing to 
memory some poem, or reading some 
article of present-day interest which 
she has cut out and laid aside for 
the purpose. While she is watching 
something cooking, or is waiting 
for the tardy ones to come to the 
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evening meal, she does not worry 
and fret, but picks up a book or a 
magazine in which she is interested 
and reads until the interruption of 
merry and hungry voices puts an 
end to her stolen diversion. 

Thus, with scarcely an extra 
effort, she adds, each day, to her 
mental store just as she does to her 
culinary supplies, and so tries to 
“manage that all shall be fresh and 
new, pleasing and attractive.” Her 
reward in both efforts is in the 
“garland of glad faces ’round the 
board.” 

Now, this one mother may have 
lost, in her attempt to cover too 
much ground, the thoroughness 
which belongs to concentration of 
effort, but if she has kept herself 
thoroughly alive at every point, 
has she not given her children an 
incentive to the acquirement of the 
best in all lines of work? 

A child usually regards his 
teacher at school as the fountain 
head of all knowledge, but the rea- 
son for this idolatry lies in the 
fact that his mother has failed him 
in the hour of need. Perhaps she 
has been too busy with household 
cares, or too absorbed in society or 
bridge, or too indifferent to pay 
attention to his many questions. 
The accumulation of “I don’t 
knows” weighs heavily upon his 
little mind and gradually he begins 
to wonder why his mother does not 
know as much as his teacher. As 
time goes on, he makes more com- 
parisons, which may grow, in spite 
of his filial affection, into a loss of 
respect. And thus, a mother, who 
has allowed herself to rust out or 
who has never taken the time nor 


the trouble to keep up with her 
children, has deliberately broken 
one of the delicate links of that 
chain of confidence between mother 
and child which binds him to his 
destiny. As the years go by, the 
child looks to others for help in his 
life problems, and the influence of 
the mother is weakened, and her 
direction in the expression of his 
individuality is lost. 

This is the “Century of the 
Child.” Perhaps at no time in the 
history of the world has so much 
been done for the welfare, physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual, of the 
child. We are at last coming to the 
realization of the word education, 
which literally means a leading 
forth or bringing out what is in the 
child, not a system of pouring into 
ready-made moulds, character made 
to order. We have passed the 
Gradgrind stage and no longer con- 
fine our children to a statement of 
facts, pure and simple, to be assimi- 
lated by every child, whatever may 
chance to be his mental calibre. 

This might also be called the 
“Century of the Mother,” for never 
was there greater interest manifested 
in mothers’ meetings and clubs of 
all kinds by which mothers are 
brought together to exchange ideas, 
hear good music and practical talks 
on all important subjects. The art 
institutes all over the country make 
it a point to interest the children in 
their exhibits. A mother who takes 
her children to see the best paint- 
ings and works of sculpture creates 
in them a taste for the beautiful, 
which, if cultivated, will crowd out 
that which is unsightly. 

Every one realizes the uplifting 
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power of music. Shakespeare went 
so far as to say that “the man that 
hath no music in himself, nor is not 
moved with the concord of sweet 
sounds, is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” The songs that 
mother used to sing in his early 
childhood will come back to a man, 
perchance, in the hour of his direst 
need, bringing him unconsciously 
back to long-forgotten ideals. 

It may not be possible for a 
mother to do all these things, but 
she can find time for at least one of 
them. There is no mother of aver- 
age intelligence who cannot take 
time, or make it, to read to her 
children. 

Children live in the land of the 
imagination. When we ask a small 
boy to do a prosaic errand, we may 
be interrupting the meditations of a 
king, or perchance impeding the 
embarkation of a band of pirates on 
their quest of stolen gold. The child 
is fascinated by a story. He will 
listen to the same story over and 
over again, watching with his criti- 
cal ear for every variation in word 
or phrasing from its first appear- 
ance in his little thought-world. A 
child whose mentality has been 
fed upon the old Greek tales and 
the tales from Shakespeare, for 
instance, will have little inclination 
to pore over the thrilling tales 
ground out by the hundreds for 
edification behind the barn. 

Hamilton W. Mabie says, “No 
greater good fortune can befall a 
child than to be born into a home 
where the best books are read, the 
best music interpreted, and the best 
talk enjoyed, for in these privileges 


the richest educational opportuni- 
ties are supplied. Many things are 
said to which he lacks the key, but 
the atmosphere of such a home 
envelops him in the most receptive 
years; his imagination is arrested 
by pictures, sounds, images, facts, 
which fall into it like seeds into a 
quick soil; his memory is stored 
without conscious effort.” That 


children appreciate such surround- 
ings we know,—and Riley knew it 
when he made Bud, in ““Old Home 
Folks,” say, — 


“My Gran’ma, she’s read all books — ever’ 
kind 
They is, ’at tells all bout the land an’ sea 
An’ Nations of the Earth! An’ she is the 
Historicul-est woman ever wuz!” 


An enthusiastic admirer of 
Goethe’s mother said, ““Now do I 
understand how Goethe has become 
the man that he is.” From his 
mother Goethe derived his artistic 
nature, his joyous, healthy temper- 
ament; humor, fancy, and suscep- 
tibility. These “‘elements of ex- 
perience” were woven into the fabric 
of his life by his mother, who was 
unusually gifted in the way of story- 
telling. 

We may never be able to evolve, 
from the depths of a conscientious 
motherhood, a mind like Goethe’s, 
and our sons and daughters may 
never do anything illustrious, but 
if we have exerted our best endeavor 
to make of them self-helpful indi- 
viduals, we may leave them to fight 
the battle of life for themselves, 
knowing that we have planted and 
watered and tended the powers 
within that shall workout their per- 
fect and satisfying results. 
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Pin-Money Suggestions 
By Lillian Babcock 


Tuis unusual book bristles with 
encouragement for the untrained 
woman, who has a belief in self 
(without which there is no success) ; 
and an aptitude and strength to 
do some remunerative work in lei- 
sure hours—not so much as a 
means of self-support as to make 
possible some otherwise unobtain- 
able pleasure or luxury. The prac- 
tical experiences related by women 
workers from all parts of the world 
so stimulate to work and success, 
no one can read them without feel- 
ing better equipped for whatever 
fight awaits the winning optimist 
— yet their suggestions are not un- 
mindful of the needs and incomes 
of the neighborhood. 

As inspiration to anyone who can 
make “home-baked goodies”’ to sell 
for a “top price,” one writer gives 
her stand-by receipts (even her 
grandmother’s one-hundred-years’ 
old plum-pudding receipt secretly 
guarded till now); and another tells 
of successful cookery for the sick 
and convalescent only. 

The book not only tells us what 
sort of puppies to breed, but how 
to feed them (and sometimes how 
not to). Best of all are its sugges- 
tions for advertising and marketing 
the puppies when raised. 


ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The needle-woman is to keep 
her eye open for everything old in 
braided-rug or patch-work quilt, 
and the newest in rag-dolls {or 
bride’s lingerie. A gardener tells us 
of a “little land and a living.” If 
only we had a brook! Water-cress 
sounds so lucrative. One finds one’s 
self mentally eying the cellar for 
mushroom-bed possibilities, or con- 
sidering the feasibility of raising 
honey bees on the roof of a city 
house. Is there any reason why we 
should n’t all have a profusion of 
blooming flower bulbs throughout 
the winter, with a dark cellar in 
which to start them? 

The book makes many of the 
things it suggests sound so very 
pleasant to do, and so worth while, 
apart from any economic recom- 
mendation. Again we read of a 
sausage king and a cattle queen as 
inspiration to those hampered in 
vocational struggle. We learn the 
financial realities of Persian cats 
and canary birds, of poultry (with 
a seemingly unnecessary emphasis 
upon turkeys), and the relative 
merits and advantages of geese 
and milch goats. Even the woman 
who supports herself by raising pigs 
bears laudably enthusiastic testi- 
mony that “‘hogs pay a better profit 
than any other class of live stock.” 

“The book has a flavor of the old 
time, before the economists called 
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our attention to the fact that home 
industries had vanished, and left 
women to hold ineffectual hands. It 
is in the scorned “belated indus- 
tries” that some of these women are 
making pin-money. The suggestions 
for Arts and Crafts at home read 
like the minutes of a church guild 
preparing for a fair, and remind us 
that almost anything can be made 
to pay by one with artistic skill, 
whois “nimble of brain and fingers.” 

The prize for initiative (if not for 
honesty) belongs tothe busy mother 
who “studied Froebel nights and 
opened a kindergarten,”’ though we 
prefer the sand-pile lady, who “just 
entertained” the children every af- 
ternoon from four to six. The ways 
of exploiting the summer boarder 
are rather amusing, when seen from 
the point of view of the pin-money 
girl. The house to house photogra- 
pherand barber for children, the vis- 


iting housekeeper, all prove there 
is plenty of work for willing hands 
ready to seize opportunities, if only 
pride will keep in the background. 

All proclaim the same message of 


A. B.C. 


Little, Brown & Company. $1.00 net. 


efficiency. 


Polly of Lady Gay Cottage 
By Emma C. Dowd 


“Roses are so beautiful and thorns 
are so little I forget about them,” 
we hear optimistic Polly replying to 
Colonel Gresham’s base insinua- 
tions against the climbers, with 
which she and David propose to 
humanize his piazza. 

Distinctly Polly recollects the 
rose-wood box with the wealth of 
tiny pearl flowers on the cover, 


which had belonged to her mother 
and once held the mysterious miss- 
ing letter about her relatives — 
just as distinctly she remembers the 
day, when her mother paid no atten- 
tion to the blood on her first thorn- 
pricked finger, but told her to look 
at the lovely tea-rose— “ the colorof 
sun-set when the sky is all yellow.” 
Polly always seems to find the 
best in any situation. Even during 
the dreadful years in Aunt Jane’s 
power, there is kind Mr. Bean to 
remind her that “Jane has some 
good streaks—some real good 
streaks,” 

At the hospital Polly finds dear 
Dr. Dudley, who takes her to Lady 
Gay Cottage where life seems all 
roses — till (quite accidentally) she 
discovers about the unpaid coal-bill, 
and realizes the self-sacrifice these 
devoted foster-parents are making 
for her. Her love and loyalty to 
them have withstood all the glamour 
of wealth and the proffered homes of 
new-found kin — even the coaxing 
of little Harold. 

Suddenly, the sense of being a 
burden to those she loves best be- 
comes an obsession, under which 
Polly’s stanch and faithful soul 
staggers and suffers alone and un- 
suspected. 

Her secret but resourceful and 
efficient efforts to avert the imagined 
financial disaster seem to Polly for 
a moment utterly futile, when 
homeless little Chris arrives at’ the 
cottage, straight from the convales- 
cent ward, with an abnormal appe- 
tite, which devours innumerable 
muffins, just as she has succeeded 
in adjusting her own appetite to one 
muffin a meal. 
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Every one turns in emergency to 
Dr. Dudley. No wonder his own 
coal-bill is not paid promptly. But 
the coal company doubtless feel as 
little real anxiety as we concerning 
the sure recognition of the good 
doctor’s merits and his full reward. 
Nor are we disappointed in our 
expectations. In the fulfillment of 
his cherished plans for the Children’s 
House of Joy comes also promotion 
which relieves perturbed Polly from 
all thought of self-surrender. 

It is a sweet tale whose happy 
ending one can see shining way back 
from the beginning, and Polly is an 
appealing child who wins our admi- 
ration as she wins the love of old and 
youngatFairHarbor. A.P.C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


That Boy of Yours 
By James S. Kirtley 


Ir is necessary for one to become a 
boy again thoroughly to understand 
even one’s very own boy — is the 
doctrine preached by Mr. Kirtley 
in these sympathetic studies of boy- 
hood, addressed to all the friends of 
the boy “(including teachers and 
neighbors). This inclusion is not 
as redundant as it sounds, if the 
author’s contention is correct, that 
the boy’s chief foes are his own 
kin, and that the boy problem is n’t 
a problem of boy at all, but of par- 
ents. He suggests a House of Cor- 
rection for Idiotic Parents, who in 
their maturity think and talk as 
they do of so-called “‘bad boys.” 
Since the boy is too busy being a 
boy to become very well acquainted 
with himself, the first suggestion 
given to his friends is to know the 


boy from the start and at each 
epoch to read to him his table of con- 
tents at the psychological moment, 
that he may be master of himself 
as early as possible, yet be guarded 
against the too intimate immature 
knowledge, which, Mr. Kirtley be- 
lieves, leads to egoism or egotism. 
Quite frankly he agrees to dis- 
agree with modern psychology or 
pedagogy, when he finds his views 
gained from experience, untechni- 
cal. He gives profusely suggestive 
answers to the many things your 
boy needs in his business of being a 
boy: — a room of his own and in it 
his own conglomeration of treas- 
ures; a recognition of his person- 
ality and individual tastes in the 
home life to which he must adjust 
himself; high lights gleaming upon 
his play hour and meal hour; and the 


_ inalienable right to ask questions 


and to receive a “right kind of an- 
swer to every answerable question.” 
We are reminded incidentally of the 
introspective and educational value 
of questions upon the questioned. 

Too much is done for and too lit- 
tle through and with the American 
boy, Mr. Kirtley thinks, for him to 
get the needful discipline of regu- 
lar definite employment, and an 
opportunity for proper will-culture 
in activities of modern life, where 
hardships have become less hard. 
The best and hardest thing you 
can do for “That Boy of Yours,” 
Mr. Kirtley tells you, is to teach him 
to get along without you (but never 
to let him know it); and to remem- 
ber that it matters not so much what 
he learns as what he loves. 

nee. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. $1.00 net.) 
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The Course of Instruction this month begins with a particularly good set of answers to the 


Questions for May, written by a mother. 


Then comes a set of answers compiled by the Editor, 


and made up of the opinions of all the members on the April Questions, —** The Monthly Vote 
of the Members.’’ Following this are several separate answers of different lengths, by mem- 
bers and others; and then several short symposiums to which various ones of our members 


contribute. 
to those of our members who are mothers. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY, 1913 


BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 


. How can a family of two boys of ten and 
twelve, and two girls of six and eight, who, 
though devoted friends, are very rough 
and rude in their intercourse with one an- 
other, — shouting at, and jostling one an- 
other, and generally behaving unman- 
nerly together, be taught to be polite to 
one another? 

CHILDREN learn by imitation more 
than by precept. Let them never 
see anything but consideration and 
gentleness between their parents. 
Treat the children themselves with 
the courtesy which you give to 
adults. In the children’s presence 
praise the good manners toward 
each other shown by children of 
your acquaintance, and blame the 
bad manners, being careful to make 
no application to your children’s own 
conduct. You will receive a quiet 
glance and silence. The comment 
will sink in, and show its result later. 


2. What should be said to a little girl of nine, 
a lover of birds, who is much distressed by 
the recent acquisition on the part of an 
older sister of a caged canary, which she 
wishes “set free”? 


The Course of Instruction this month, the Editor thinks, will be especially valuable 


Tell the child that the canary was 
born in captivity; has always had its 
food and water brought to him with- 
out effort on his part; has been pro- 
tected from any enemies. If set free 
in the open, before he had learned 
how and where to find his food, an 
owl or hawk will have eaten him. 
Tell her that to let the canary free 
would be like sending her, without 
a friend, into a big city, to make her 
own living in the midst of unknown, 
but real, dangers. Show her that in 
a room with closed windows and 
doors the bird can havea good sweep 
for his wings, enjoy free action, and 
return willingly to his cage. 

3. What course should be followed with a 


little boy of five who sulks when his man- 
ners are corrected? 


The little boy has, probably, been 
corrected in the presence of other 
people. His pride has been wounded, 
and the thought, and feeling of that 
mortification surges up in him when 
again corrected. Watch and remem- 
ber the faults in his manners and 
tell him quietly where and how he 
failed, when you are alone with him. 
When you are tucking him into bed 
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is a favorite moment. Help him to 
see that strangers are judged by 
their manners because we cannot 
know their real selves. He will see 
the reasonableness of this. 


4. How can a child best be taught kindness 
to animals? 


Cruelty to animals is usually due 
to mere lack of imagination. Read 
aloud the many excellent stories — 
notably by Thompson Seton and 
Long — by which the children come 
to understand imaginatively the 
emotions and the daily life of ani- 
mals. Even though other natural- 
ists question the truth of these au- 
thors’ interpretations of animals’ 
actions, the child will come to think 
of animals as intelligent and loving 
and deserving of consideration — a 
lesson whose value far outweighs 
any flaw in knowledge. Do not give 


a child a pet until he is old enough * 


to be gentle with it. 


5. What course should be taken when a little 
girl of eight, without first asking her mo- 
ther’s permission, brings a playmate home 
to luncheon? 

That a child should bring her 
playmate home to luncheon, with- 
out asking permission, shows spon- 
taneous hospitality, pride in her 
home and an attitude toward it as 
being, as a matter of course, friendly 
to her friends — all excellent quali- 
ties to be fostered. Put the prohi- 
bition the other way; let the child 
go to no other house without your 
permission, but encourage in every 
way her bringing friends to her 
home. In no other way can you bet- 
ter judge the suitability or value of 
the friendships than by observing 
the other child when under your 


3 


roof or in your play-ground. To 

check the child’s instinctive confi- 

dence that he may share his friend- 
ships with his family would be a dis- 
astrous mistake. 

6. How can a boy of ten be taught to have a 
place for everything and to keep every- 
thing in its place? 

Talking about the value of order 
is useless, and soon degenerates into 
nagging. Ingenious mothers have 
tried many devices. One is never 
to put things away for the child, but 
to let him suffer the annoyance or 
disappointment that often follows 
the misplacement and loss of cap, 
or ball, or book. Another device is 
a box into which all articles out of 
place are put and from which they 
can be redeemed only by payment 
of money. This money goes toward 
some household need. 


7. How can a family of four boys best be 
taught the right attitude toward girls, — 
learned as a matter of course as in a family 
consisting of both boys and girls? 
There is no adequate substitute 

for sisters. The best that can be 

done is to require gentleness and 
consideration toward the mother as 

a woman, and to encourage informal 

social life among the boys and girls 

of your acquaintance. Picnic walks, 
informal, weekly gatherings for 
music or private theatricals or 
games, are a necessary addition to 
the dancing school and dancing 


party. 

8. Should certain prayers be taught to chil- 
dren, or should they pray in their own 
words? 

The value of the prayer learned 
by heart and repeated each night is 
that, by force of association of ideas, 
the child settles down to a quiet and 
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devotional attitude of mind. The 

prayer in his own words may easily 

rise from his heart to his lips when 
he is thus attuned to quiet thought. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 

it otherwise. 

g. What can be done to help a child who is 
afraid during a thunder storm to over- 
come the fear? 

There is only one thing to do — 
the hardest thing—to show no 
fear one’s self. If you are in the 
country take the child outdoors to 
watch the approach of the storm, 
and treat it as a magnificent ex- 
hibition of beauty and power. Dur- 
ing the storm distract the child’s 
mind by playing games or by read- 
ing aloud. Do not let the child hear 
of the actual danger to life. If, un- 
fortunately the child has read, or 
been told, of being struck by light- 
ning, do not pretend to deny the 
danger, but explain that, consider- 
ing the number of storms and the 
number of people exposed, it has 
been computed that an individual 
is exposed to as much danger, from 
falling tiles and bricks, in walking 
down a street, as he is from the 
lightning. 

10. When a child of a neighbor annoys one, 
—by ringing the door bell and running 
away, or by teasing one’s own children, — 
should one deal with him, and, if so, how; 
or should one speak to his mother? 
Theoretically, you should go at 

once to the mother or father of the 

offender, who should, theoretically, 
be glad to know the child’s fault. 

In actual practice this may lead to 

much ill-feeling, as few parents ever 

believe their own children are in the 
wrong. Knowledge of the child’s 
parents will have to guide you. The 


right kind of parent would much 
rather correct his child himself. 


THE VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON 
THE APRIL QUESTIONS 


1. How can a child who is always late be 
taught to be punctual? 

Some of our members think with Mr. 

Packer that a tardy child can be 

helped to be punctual by being 

given a watch. Other members, by 
far the greater majority, think that 

a system of rewards and punish- 

ments is the best method to be pur- 

sued in dealing with the fault of 
unpunctuality. 

2. At what age should children be allowed to 
go to the theatre; and what kinds of plays 
should they be taken to see? 

A number of our members think 
that children should not be allowed 
to go to the theatre at all, for the 
reason that, even when the plays 
performed are perfectly suitable, 
theatre-going is too stimulating an 
amusement for children. Other 
members think that when children 
reach the high school age, they 
might properly and suitably be 
taken to see suitable plays. A num- 
ber of our members think that very 
little children may wisely be taken 
to see plays especially within their 
range of understanding, —such as 
“Peter Pan” and the “Blue Bird.” 


All our members say that ‘“‘it de- 
pends upon the child and the play,” 
and that each family must decide 


this question for itself. 


3. Should a boy be given piano lessons? 


Practically all our members think 
that a boy should be given piano 
lessons, if he shows any talent. A 
number of members think that he 
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should be taught music even if he 
does not show marked musical 
ability. A few members think that it 
feminizes a boy to study music, and 
that therefore he should not be 
given piano lessons. Many of our 
members in writing on this subject 
refer to the fact that the greatest 
piano-players of the world have 
been men. 

4. What should be done to break a boy of 
ten of the habit of teasing his little brother 
of four? 

The majority of our members 
think that the best way to break 
a boy of ten of the habit of teasing 
his brother of four is to tease him. 
Other members think that, when it 
has been sufficiently explained to 
the boy of ten that it is unkind to 
tease his little brother, and he still 
persists in doing it, he should be 
punished in some way, — the par- 


ticular way to be decided by the - 


parents of a boy who is a tease ac- 
cording to the nature of the boy. 
Several of our members are in- 
clined to think that teasing is only 
a phase, and not a serious one; and 
that the boy of ten is very likely to 
outgrow the habit before he be- 
comes eleven. 

5. How can a “fidgety” child —one who 


drums with his fingers, and wriggles his 
feet — be taught to be more reposeful? 


All our members think that the 
“fidgety” child is not in the best 
condition of health; and that, before 
anything else is done to make him 
more reposeful, he should be exam- 
ined by the family physician. If he 
continues to “fidget” after the doc- 
tor has said that he is perfectly well, 
some of our members think that he 
needs more sleep; and that, if he 


gets it, he will unconsciously be more 
reposeful when awake. A number 
of our members think that, having 
once established the fact that the 
child is perfectly well, he might be 
taught to be resposeful by the 
Montessori method, —that is, by 
playing the game of “making a si- 
lence,” a game which consists of 


sitting perfectly still and quiet. 


6. How can a child who thinks too much 
about money and what it can buy be 
taught to understand that the best riches 
do not consist of material possessions? 
All our members think that a 

child who thinks too much about 

money and the things it can buy 
thinks this because he has been 
thrown with grown persons, or 
other children, who think this; and 
that the first thing to do to help 
such a child is to change his asso- 
ciates. The next thing to do, all our 
members think, is to point out to 
him examples of persons who are 
happy and good, though not the 
possessors of much money. Some 
of our members think that such ex- 
amples should be taken from the 
neighborhood; others think that 
they should be chosen from books. 


7. How can children best be taught a love 
for reading the Bible? 


Every one of our members thinks 
that a child can best be taught a 
love for reading the Bible by hear- 
ing read from it such stories and pas- 
sages as he is able to understand. 

8. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of eight who is too unselfish, — 
so that every one “imposes on” her? 
About half of our members think 

that this little girl should be taught 

that it is selfish to be “too unsel- 
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fish,” because she is thereby taking 
away from other persons their op- 
portunities for unselfishness, — a 
thing that it is very selfish to do. 
The other half think that such a 
little girl should be left to work out 
the problem for herself. They feel 
that unselfishness is so noble a 
quality that, even in an extreme 
form, it should be gratefully ac- 
cepted and respected. These mem- 
bers think that time will do all that 
is necessary to teach this little girl a 
sense of proportion in unselfishness, 
9. How much notice should be taken of what 
children say about what they should “like 
to be” when they are grown up? 

A great number of our members 
think that very little thought should 
be taken of what children say about 
what they should “like to be” when 
they are grown up; for the reason 
that they usually change their 
minds by the time they are grown- 


up. Many other members think 
that all such sayings of the children 
should be carefully noted and re- 
membered; because, thereby, they 
may be aided later in helping their 
children to choose their vocations. 


10. At what age should children cease saying 
their prayers to their mothers, and begin 
saying them alone? 

All our members feel that children 
may begin to say their prayers alone 
when they wish to do this. As one 
of our members says, “some chil- 
dren reach this time of life when 
they are nine years old; others 
never reach it at all, even when they 
are as old as ninety.” 


SIT-UP JEANNETTE 


Question No. 3 in the Questions for May 
reads as follows: ‘“‘What course should be 


followed with a little boy of five who sulks 
when his manners are corrected?” The fol- 
lowing true story about a little girl who had 
the same fault as the little boy mentioned in 
this question will be helpful, I think, to all 


our members when dealing with a problem 
of this kind. 


THERE was once a dear little girl 
who was overwhelmed with loving 
care and good wishes. In fact, she 
seemed to be in great danger of 
being killed by too much kindness. 
Uncles and aunts and friends, much 
and many, showered presents and 
treats upon her, and watched every 
step of her growth with keenest 
interest and delight. A standing 
army of fairy godmothers is a fine 
thing to have at certain stages of 
the game of life. 

But there came a time when Jean- 
nette, for that was the little girl’s 
name, resented having quite so 
much attention paid to all her ways 
and works. At eleven, she began 
to compete with Jack the Giant- 
Killer’s wonderful Beanstalk, and 
she grew so rapidly that her mother 
was never quite sure at night 
whether Jéannette’s clothes would 
fit her the next morning. Of course, 
this is a trying state of affairs, 
and, to make it worse, Jeannette 
became very careless about how 
she sat or stood. 

If she had had a regular dose of 
brothers and sisters, they would 
have cured any tendency to loll 
around. But, lacking this whole- 
some tonic, Jeannette was left to the 
tender mercies of the older people, 
and so her sunny smile gave way to 
a frown, as first one and then an- 
other said to her, “‘ Jeannette, you 
MUST stand up sTRAIGHT!” It wasa 
continuous performance, and the 
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love that went with the words was 
not enough to make them very 
agreeable to Jeannette. 

At school, Jeannette was put into 
a special class in the gymnasium, 
and the work of training her to 
stand erect was begun in a most 
thorough manner. And the more 
the instructors worked, the more 
unhappy became the expression on 
the child’s face. Clearly, something 
must be done to remove that frown, 
and it was quite useless to say, 
“Stand straight, AND LOOK PLEAS- 
ANT.” How can any one look pleas- 
ant just because some one says that 
you must look pleased, no matter 
what happens? 

Jeannette’s mother watched her 
little daughter, and explained to her 
that all her friends were reminding 
her because they loved her, very, 
very much, and were so anxious to 
help her. 


“T wish they did n’t care how I 


look,” was the doleful answer. “‘I 
might as well be named ‘Srt-up 
JEANNETTE!’” 

“Now you have said it,” laughed 
her mother. “And we can make a 
game of it. You shall be Sit-up 
JEANNETTE, and we shall have to 
laugh every time any one stumbles 
by accident on your REAL name, 
which no one is to know about. It 
will be such fun to have a secret 
name.” 

There are plenty of smiles now, 
where the old frown had been. And 
from that moment, whenever any- 
one said, “Sit up, Jeannette,” the 
smile that greeted the remark was a 
joy to see. And the sitting-up was 
so much easier when one was able 
to laugh about it all! 


“T wish all the boys and girls 
knew what fun it is to play Sit-up 
JEANNETTE,” said the child, one 
day. 

“Perhaps we ought to tell them,” 
replied her mother. And so she told 
the funny little secret which had 
straightened one little girl up with 
smiles instead of frowns. 

Epirx BickFrorp. 


BOYS AND PIANO-LESSONS 
- A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 3 in the Questions for April 
reads as follows: “Should a boy be given 
piano lessons?” 


BroabD .y speaking, my answer is — 
“T most heartily approve of includ- 
ing music in the training of every 
boy who is to receive a liberal edu- 
cation.” I hold that every normal, 
healthy boy, whose parents are in 
comfortable circumstances, should 
not only be given the opportunity, 
but should be encouraged, and, if 
necessary, urged, to study music. 

Granting that the family finances 
permit it, and the boy is in reason- 
ably good health, what is to be said 
against it? I have heard a few ad- 
verse arguments: First, why waste 
time and money on a boy who has 
no special talent? Second, why 
force a boy to do what he dislikes to 
do? Third, it consumes time when 
the boy should be exercising in the 
open. 

I should reply to the first and 
second arguments by asking, why 
should we give a boy drawing-les- 
sons when he has no ability for such 
work, and why should we force a 
boy to do mathematical problems 
when he dislikes the study of mathe- 
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matics? It is believed by some that 
the study of music is unprofitable, 
but did not the noted surgeon who 
found rest and recreation in his 
power to create music, get more real 
good from that study than from the 
study of drawing and mathematics? 
The third argument would be a 
stronger one with me had not per- 
sonal experience taught me that it 
is always possible to arrange for 
practice periods when they do not 
in the least interfere with out-of- 
door life. 

Setting aside entirely the ques- 
tion of music as a profession, in my 
opinion there is much to be said in 
favor of giving boys music lessons. 
When the first of the drudgery is 
over, the boy, unless he has a de- 
cided aversion to music, will get 
more or less pleasure from it. While 
the young man who can entertain 
himself and his friends with music, 
will not be apt to get lonely, and will 
often find his music sufficiently at- 
tractive to keep him at home when 
otherwise he would seek diversion 
elsewhere, the professional or busi- 
ness man will find music clears the 
brain and rests both mind and body. 
But if for no other reason, a boy 
should be given music lessons that 
he may have an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of good music. 

May I cite my personal experience 
with my boy who had no musical 
talent, but who, by steadily plod- 
ding, has accomplished much dur- 
ing the past four years? Although 
music teachers do not generally ad- 
vocate having a child begin before 
he is nine years of age, because this 
boy was so devoid of musical sense, 
I started him when he was only 


seven. At that age he could not 
“keep on the key,” and it was only 
by patiently trying over and over 
again that he could vocalize cor- 
rectly any tone produced on the 
piano. Moreover, he took no inter- 
est in music, and hated to practise as 
most normal boys do. It has meant 
hard work for teacher, mother, and 
boy, but all feel that it has been 
worth while. From an utter lack of 
interest or pleasure in music, my 
boy has begun to find in it one of 
his chief sources of amusement. It is 
no longer necessary to drive him to 
the piano, and often between dinner 
and bedtime he entertains himself 
by trying to play the hymns he has 
learned in the boy choir to which he 
belongs. Recently, returning from a 
music-lesson, full of enthusiasm, he 
said, “‘Last year I used to hate it, 
but now I look forward to it with 
pleasure, and if I had to pay for my 
lessons myself, I should want to 
take them.” 

College men, who have advised 
me to give the boy music-lessons, 
have expressed regret that they did 
not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities given them. 

While it is not desirable to try to 
make of every boy a professional 
musician, I believe it is worth while 
to give the ordinary boy such in- 
struction as will enable him not only 
to understand music, but to find 
expression for his moods in that 


language. GH 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ir a boy loves music it is an excel- 
lent thing for him to take piano-les- 
sons, because it gives him a resource 
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to which he can turn in after life 
with pleasure, and in many respects 
he can secure greater enjoyment if 
he has the ability to play the piano 
than he could if he only played some 
solo instrument, such as the violin. 
If a boy plays the piano he is not 
dependent upon any one to play his 
accompaniment, and the field of 
piano literature is so vast and fine 
that it proves an inexhaustible 
mine of pleasure to him for the rest 
of his life. 

Personally, I do not think that a 
boy should be given piano-lessons 
unless he really loves music enough 
to practise at least half an hour each 
day without being compelled to, 
and I do not believe in long periods 
for practice which interfere with his 
chances to enjoy out-of-door life. 
If the practice is a drudgery to him, 
I do not think anything is gained. 
It seems to me that it is useless for 
a boy to take up piano-lessons unless 
he has a sense of rhythm and, as I 
said before, a real love for music. 

Witiarp C. Rowe, 
New York, N. Y. 


Most surely a boy should be 


given piano-lessons. My boy is 
eight, and has been taking for several 
months. He has only learned about 
the piano and music, he has not 
been put to the piano yet, but I can 
see that he is “feeling” through 
music; he sings in congregational 
singing now. 
Mrs. Kate C. Harpy, 
Boston, Mass. 


Yes, if he has any inclination 
whatsoever for it and is of a quiet 
disposition, but otherwise, I say 


No. In my own experience I would 
be very glad to have my only child of 
ten learn to play on the piano, but 
as he is so thoroughly all boy, and 
loves only boyish sports, and would 
prefer playing cow-boy or Indian, 
I feel it would be only torture to 
compel him to sit on a piano stool, 
as he would have to, day after day, 
to become a musician, and, besides, 
he hasn’t a particle of music in 


him. Mrs. A. F. B., 
Cosmopolis, Wash. 


THE ‘LAZY’? CHILD 
TWO ANSWERS 


Question No. 7 in the Questions for March, 
1913, reads as follows: “ How can a perfectly 
well child who is lazy — about his lessons, 
and about his little home duties — be helped 
to be industrious?” 

A vision of “puffy Illa” at board- 
ing-school comes to me when I read 
this question. She was sweet-tem- 
pered, had a good mind, but she 
was fat and she was lazy. She, 
being seventeen, was the despair of 
every teacher. She is a fat and lazy 
woman to-day. Fay, next door, is 
the same type. She is eleven. Instead 
of a hammock, they have a swing. 
Not a lawn swing, but a rope tied to 
the bough of a tree. Fay is encour- 
aged to stand up and “pump,” in 
this swing. Most of her duties 
about home are out-of-doors. She 
works in the yard, tends the chick- 
ens, brings in chips, is on rather 
intimate terms with the pigs and 
cow. She can feed both if father is 
absent. Her physical make-up will 
not make a lazy woman of her. 
Sometimes a child is thought to be 
lazy about his lessons, when he is 
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really “in deep water.” Be sure 
that his work is not too difficult, and 
do not be afraid of praising him too 
much. 
Mrs. Susie Butter. 
Stockdale, Texas. 


My little boy of four years is 
rather young for lessons or home 
duties, but when he wakes in the 
morning, he is inclined to be lazy 
about getting up, just wants to lie 
in bed, although awake and per- 
fectly well, and gets up cross if 
force is used, so I adopted this 
plan. I go to his bed when I know 
he is awake and say in a cheerful 
voice, ‘‘Good-morning, son; the 
little birds are up busy catching 
worms and bugs, and they are sing- 
ing and calling all little boys to get 
up and dress so they will be ready 
for breakfast and then have a fine 
time, playing horse. The little birds 
have dipped their bills in the brook, 
and plumed their feathers, and are 
now calling you to ‘get up, get up, 
bathe and plume yourself.’ Don’t 
you hear them say, ‘Be quick, be 
happy, be smiling.’” Then the little 
fellow will reach out his arms with a 
happy face, jump out of bed, be 
willing to be dressed, and while he 
is being dressed, he asks numerous 
questions about birds bathing and 
pluming themselves, about their 
nest, mother bird and daddy bird 
and the baby birds. 

Mrs. E. M. Parker, 
Emporia, Va. 


HOW ONE GIRL LEARNED WHAT 
TRUE WEALTH IS 


Question No. 6 in the Questions for March, 
1913, reads as follows: “How can a child 


who thinks too much about money and what 
it can buy be taught to understand that the 
best riches do not consist of material posses- 
sions?” 


Wuen I was a worker with Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, one of the 
clubs I was very much interested in 
was his working-girls’ club, a club 
of girls with no money to spare. 
This work was to help everybody 
by directing them cheerfully, and if 
possible to go with them when 
asked directions to a certain place, 
helping old or infirm people across 
the streets, carrying bundles, and 
so forth. I started this in a club of 
neighborhood children. Some were 
well off; others had little. One girl 
was like the one spoken of in this 
question, and sometimes I felt that 
she would never know of the joy of 
the treasures no one can take from 
us. It came one day in an unex- 
pected way. We were taking some 
jelly to an old lady, and it was her 
turn to give it. The old lady re- 
ceived it, and laying her hand on the 
girl’s hand she said, ‘* My dear, this 
jelly will be good to the taste, but 
long after it is gone, there will bea 
warm spot in my heart, for you have 
sown the seed of kindness, which is 
the thoughtfulness of you children.” 
Later the girl said to me, “Did she 
mean that kindness was better than 
jelly?” I said, “She meant jelly 
was a necessity — kindness a joy. 
This is what I have been trying to 
have you see, — that money is a 
necessity, but that happiness comes 
from a desire to make others happy 
by thoughtfulness, courtesy, and 
self-forgetfulness.”” Her lesson has 
been learned. 


Mrs. O. H. S. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THIS TIONAL READING 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE SELECTED WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 


(The Editor would advise that members 
select from this list two or more books under 
each main topic; and read them at leisure.) 


















(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighbor bood — at 
the end of each month; and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine.) 








































































































































































I. Hearn. 


a. Are there any breeding- 
places for flies about my 
home that can be abolished? 

b. Are my children taught to 
help in the fight against the 
flies in the house? 

c. Have I instructed my ser- 
vants in such wise that they 
appreciate the great danger 
of allowing flies to touch the 
family food? 


Il. Mentat TRAINING. 

a. Have I suggested to my boy. 
who does not care to make a 
flower garden that he have a 
vegetable garden? 

b. Is the summer holiday of my 
childrena holiday that means 
development? 

c. Do I arouse and maintain 
the interest of my children in 
birds by bringing to their no- 
tice great poems about birds? 


III. Morar GuIDANcE. 


a. Dol realize that the cultiva- 
tion of myself is one of the 
best means by which I may 
cultivate my children? 

b. Is it my habit to read to my 
children as often from the 
Bible as from other books? 

c. Am I careful to say “Do” 

more than I say “Don’t” in 

training my children? 





I. Hearn. 

1. “The Home Garden,” by 
Eben E. Rexford. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25 net.) 

A useful book. All the family, young 

and old, will wish to make a garden after 
reading it. 
2. “Birds Every Child Should 
Know,” by Neltje Blanchen. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 
net.) 

A delightful book. Every child will en- 
joy learning, with its help, about the birds. 
3. “In Beaver World,” by Enos 
A. Mills. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75 net.) 

An interesting book. It leads the way 

into another field of nature study. 
4. “Making a Poultry House,” 
by M. Roberts Conover. (Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. 50 cents net; 
postage, 5 cents.) 

A practical book. To any one who 

wishes to keep a “few hens,” it will be a 
boon. 
5. “‘When to Send for the Doc- 
tor,” by F. E. Lippert, M.D., 
and A. Holmes, M.D. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net.) 

A valuable book. The mother will 
find it an indispensable help in deciding 
when it is and is not necessary to send 
for the doctor. 

6. “Swimming,” by Edwin Ten- 
ny Brewster. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.00 net.) 


* A valuable book. The father or mo- 
ther who wishes the children to learn to 
swim will find it of great help. 
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Il. Mentat TRAINING. 
1. “The Music-Lover’s Cyclope- 
dia,” by Rupert Hughes. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net.) 
A comprehensive book. The music- 
lover, young or old, will find it of great 
assistance in answering the questions 


they would ask about music and musi- 
cians. 


2. “The Woman Movement,” 
by Ellen Key. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.) 

A significant book. The mother who 
is seeking to cultivate herself for the sake 


of her children will find in it both inspira- 
tion and practical aid. 


3. “The Kindergarten,” by Su- 
san Blow, Patty Hill, and Eliza- 
beth Harrison. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25 net.) 

An important book. Every mother, as 


well as every kindergartner, will be glad 
indeed to possess it. 


4. “The Joys of Living,” by 
Orison Swett Marden. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.25 net.) 

A helpful book. It is full of sugges- 


tions as to the best ways to see and to 
obtain the real joys of life. 


5. “Self-Cultivation in 
lish,” by George H. Palmer. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 


cents net.) 


Eng- 


A valuable book. No one can read it 
without becoming better educated and 
more cultivated. 


6. “The Mother Book,” by Mar- 
garet Sangster. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25 net.) 


A good book. Mothers will find it full 
of suggestions as to their self-education. 


III. Morat GuIDANce. 


1. “Christianizing the Social Or- 
der,” by Walter Rauschenbusch. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.) 


An important book. It will suggest to 

the individual home how it may help the 
neighborhood, and: how the neighbor- 
hood may help the nation. 
2. “Palestine and Its Transfor- 
mation,” by Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00 net; postage, 16 
cents.) 

An unusual book. All who read it will 

find themselves better equipped for the 
task of the moral guidance of their 
children. 
3. “Democracy and _ the 
Church,” by Samuel George 
Smith, Ph.D., LL.D. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50 net.) 

A good book. It will help those who 
read it to be of more service in and 
through their parish churches. 

4. “ Letters toUnknownFriends,” 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co: 50 cents net.) 

A significant book. The father and 

mother will like to read it together. 
5. “The Autobiography of an 
Individualist,” by James O. 
Fagan. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.) 

An unusual book. Parents will like to 
read it themselves and to put it into the 
hands of their growing boys. 

6. “Heidi,” by Johanne Spyri. 
(Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.) 

A charming book. Every little girl 
will find pleasure and profit in reading it, 
especially in the summer. 





QUESTIONS FOR JUNE, 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is mot necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Epiror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can a boy of nine be broken of the habit of loitering about the 
streets instead of coming directly home from school? 


. What course should be followed with a little girl of seven whose 
feelings are “easily hurt,” — often when no such thing was intended? 


. How can an over-impetuous boy of eleven, one who never waits for a 
second thought about anything, be taught to be more cautious both in 
doing and deciding what to do? 


. Can table manners be taught a child of two and a half; if so, how? 


. What books should be given to.a girl of fourteen who says that she 
would like to read some “love stories”? 


. Which is better, — to dress alike two little sisters who are very nearly 
of an age, or to dress them differently? 


. How can a girl of eight who is inclined to be a spendthrift best be 
taught to save her pennies? 


. How can a little girl of nine who is not much interested in household 
matters be led to desire to become a good housekeeper? 


. Can a sense of humor be cultivated in children of six or seven who 
have none; and if so, how? 


. Should parents interfere and adjust matters when disagreement arises 
between their children; or shall they leave the children to settle things 
themselves? 








SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The Handbook of Health 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 
Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 
1 How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


3: 
| Home Progress for one year 3: 
$6.25 


| Special Combined Price $5.00 


HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


If you would have the most nutritious 
and wholesome bread, rolls, gems, griddle 
cakes, etc., use the FRANKLIN MILLS 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. This flour 
is the whole wheat ground to an even fine- 
ness, all but the outer husk (called bran). 
We do not consider bran fit for food. To 
a sensitive stomach bran is very irritating. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR is made of 
selected spring wheat which is particularly 
RICH IN GLUTEN. and phosphates. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR can be 
used in all your favorite recipes in place of 
white flour. The product will be a trifle 
darker, the natural whole wheat color, but 
the flavor will be tempting, while you are 
sure of the maximum of goodness. 

Always ask for and be sure you get 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. The genuine original whole 
wheat flour introduced 35 yearsago. It is 
best to buy this flour in the original pack- 
age as packed at our mill. Sold by grocers 
in cartons, sacks, half barrels, and barrels. 


Our booklet of choice recipes, including 
our prize recipe for raisin bread, MAILED 
FREE, 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
131 State St., Boston 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUEED” 


V. V.’s Eyes 
By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 


How the Girl, fascinating and clever, a social favorite, yet, above all, worldly, is brought 
to the realization of life and her truer self by the appealing influence of one of the quaintest 


of characters, V. Vivian, “ slum doctor.” 


Mr. Harrison has devoted the two years since the publication of “Queed” to writing 
“V. V.’s Eyes,” which is superior even to “ Queed,” superior in its literary workmanship, in 
its absorbing plot, in its portrayal of character, and, above all, in its masterful human appeal. 


Al all bookstores. 


Lllustrated. $1.35 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Send for 32-page illustrated pamphlet explaining 


THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes, 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in photogravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “ A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 
BRET HARTE. 1119 volumes. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . . Boston 
16 East 40th Street . New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 


JOHN FISKE. 24 volumes. 


Comprising the American Histories and th 
Philasophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Writ 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. Wi 
three hundred illustrations, including portrai 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


Including biographies of the American |eade 
from the Revolution to the present time. Wil 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), tlic mog 
complete and readable history of the United State 
from the Discovery of America to recent yea 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on A ineric 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thoreau’ 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nat 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. ( 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 


Complete new edition of the writings of Amer, 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures in 
culors of many interesting birds and photograph 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Editor, 7%e Nw 


rative and Critical History of America. | 
8 volumes. 


The highest authority on the history of America? 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, Ce 
tral and South America, With over twenty-fiv 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and oth 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In 10 volumes. 


Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems fo 
children in the world’s literature. Contains oveg. 
seven hundred selections from two hundred ang 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand pages! 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. 


HOUGHTO 


THE RIVERSIDE PRES 


. . . . « 
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BRITISH AUTHORS 


IR WALTER SCOTT. 


In so volumes. 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 

fred full-page photogravures from photographs of 
he actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
ings by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
nd many rare prints. Each volume contains an 
troduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
nd clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
ibrary ’’ size. 


EORGE ELIOT. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
d places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled! Opportunity to see the “ George Eliot 
ountry ’ while reading. Other illustrations from 
briginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
lartrick, H. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes, 


In 25 volumes. 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
pcluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
d Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
tuikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
nd much material not in other editions. 


THACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
ackeray himself, as well as many by other 
tists. ne hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
the novels. With important introductions by 
le author, giving new and extremely interesting 
formation about her writings. 


MACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 

als in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
des the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
iscellany. 


IFFLIN CO. 


AMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
Limited to 750° copies. 


In 25 volumes. 7 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volume s. 


VIRGIL’S 


Limited to 750 copies. 


Limited to 1000 copies. 


AENEID. 


In2 meee Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In to volumes. 


Limited to 650 copies. 


Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders, 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at incre Saene pean epee 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, i— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, +o volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 1:2 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, tg volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 15 volumes 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 1: volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphilet ‘ 


; * Building the 
Home Library.” 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 


San Francisco . Seattle 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 





THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO.1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 


Tue RELATION OF THE Doctor TO ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DIscipLiINeE IN THE Home. 
Tue CHILpREN’s SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpucatTIon AMONG THE JEWS. 
Treacuinc Goop MANNERS TOCuHILD- ~=Basy HyGIEne. 
REN. PicTuRES FOR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass, 
Dear Sirs : 

I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary -June, 1912, inclusive). 


LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codéperate with us in 


extending the membership of the 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 
For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


The Riverside Press 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
anches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
bwn to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
ide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
boks to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
hd how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


‘ii The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 


hildren’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
tiled “THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Llizabeth 
(Cracken, and “ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 


) Eva March Tappan. 
The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
yes are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
d the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
same or Closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
hreadily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
DOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 


The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
in the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
her study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
king this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
f beautifui illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


uide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


ip i HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
i bership in the OC SS SO 


Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 


Home Progress Society, 66 $3.00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine Enter the subscription and 


$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 
ial Combination Price 
to owners of the Child- Street ee eee cece eeneenee sees nna enen naan ces 
| en’s Hour, $4.00 City and State... 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Re : eS artvcareshereney 
. : ; ree aa CHARLES H. TOWNSENI 
tiles, New York Zodlogical Park. Director the New York Aqua- 
rium. 
R. J. H. DE LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, 


University of Georgia. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 

DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Department of Preparatig 
American Museum of Nat 
History. 

ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Departmé 
of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Amé@ 
ican Museum of Natural Histe 


DO YOU KNOW 


What kind of stream 


is the ideal one for 
trout ? 


How the little fi 
protect themsely 


from the big fish ? 


Why fish bite better 
on a cloudy day ? 


What species of 
build nests for 


eggs ? 


In what kind of 
weather the trout 
lie deep > 


How turtles hat 
their young ? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to b 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spe 
in the woods and fields. All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invj 
to investigate its many advantages. 


r 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offe 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Pre 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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